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ICHAINLESS 
MAKES 
HILL 


CLIMBING 
EASY 


PRICE 
$125 


Columbia Tandems, $125 
Columbia Chain Wheels, 75 
Hartford Bicycles, . 50 
Vedette Bicycles, $40 & 35 


Machines 
and Prices 
a Guaranteed. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD 


POPE MFG CO. HARTFORD, CONN. 


ART CATALOGUE OF COLUMBIA BICYCLES BY MAIL 
TO ANY ADDRESS FOR ONE TWO CENT STAMP. 
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no better wheel at 
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SOLD BY AGENTS 
EVERY WHERE 





gt ied Features in Crescent Bicycles are not 
adopted until they have been thoroughly 
tested. The manufacturers of Crescents do the 
experimenting. The public reaps the benefit. 
ART CATALOGUE containing ‘‘Care of the Wheel,” sent FREE. 


chicago, WESTERN WHEEL WORKS. 
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Perfect Comfort 


is enjoyed by the wheelwoman who wears Ferris’ Bicycle Corset 
Waist. The length of the run, the height of the hill is forgotten 
when this grace-giving adjunct of comfort is worn. 


i E RRI om « BICYCLE 


Corset Waist 


adjusts itself to every bend of the body, permitting absolute free- 
dom of movement and full respiration, so essential to good health 
and good riding. 


Style No. 261, as here pictured, is made of best ventilating cloth, in various styles 
—high and low bust, long and short waist, to suit all figures. Ladies’, $1.00 to $2.00. 
Misses’, 50 cents to $1.00. Children’s Good Sense Waists, 25 cents to 50 cents. 
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will result from the continued 
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success ahead.” 


l1.—The Only Woman’s Page. 
FIRST met Miss Arizona 
| Victoria Harris at a New 
York charity fair. In com- 
pany with Mr. Bayne, the 


was “dressed up” this time, | alert for new writers. 

in a gown of the kind which, “I like this,” she said approvingly, glancing 
Western village dressmakers | about the elegant waiting-room and contrasting 
pronounce to be “New York its luxury with the bareness of the Planet 
Messenger man, I had been style.’ Her indescribable bon- | office. 

conducted all over the colonial net was full of nodding pink | “Do you know New York?” asked the city 
mansion in which the affair was given. | roses, and on her arm dangled an Indian bag | editor, after a few moments’ conversation with 
Excited ladies had informed us that “just on | of blue and white beads. This in New York! | his visitor. 

this spot’? Washington had once stood ; that | “You see I’ve got on good clothes to-day,” | 
here he had last seen fair Mrs. Morris; | she said, in innocent self-approval, with the | later to me with the explanation that she could 
that in this room Aaron Burr had married old | same childlike look at me for sympathy. ask policemen, and besides, that she “knew 
Madame Jumel; that—but they told us so| As we walked along I came into a fuller | any town almost at once.” 

many things, and so many at once, that I have knowledge of her history. After the victory| The city editor’s quick eye studied Miss 
forgotten the rest, although at the time, to avoid | over “pa’s” prejudices she had taught school | Harris while he made a few necessary inquiries. 
giving offence, I scribbled each item in my in Nevada. “And I madea success of it, too,” 








“Yes, sir,” she made reply, justifying herself | 





note-book, with descriptions of the narrators’ 


gowns, and a long list of those present. 


she assured me with pride. “But I did not 


| like it. I wanted something with life in it, so 


We were then retreating through the gaily | I told pa that I wanted to go to New York 
decorated hall when we saw, standing near a | and do newspaper work on a big daily.” 


group of talkers, a young woman writing in 
anote-book. She came up to me at once. 


Again “‘pa” proved himself old-fashioned,— 
New York was too far, the work was not 


“Are you a reporter?” she asked, with a | woman’s work,—so his daughter took a school 


smile that was curiously infectious. 
I smiled an affirmative reply, while Mr. 


in Denver, and there, in spare moments, tried 


/ her hand at newspaper writing. Thence she 


Bayne turned sullen at the realization that | went to Kansas City on a visit, and little by 


another woman had invaded the overstocked 
reportorial market. 


| little worked her way East without, I fear, 
| consulting her father on the subject. In truth, 


“I’m from the Messenger,” announced the | Miss Harris was a little sore over this point in 


lady of the smile. 


|her history, and right in the midst of her 


“You are?” and disgusted Mr. Bayne handed journalistic triumphs she obtained a short leave 


her his notes. ‘“‘Here—who sent you? Mrs. 
Brookes? ‘Then they want it for the Woman’s 
Page, and my afternoon’s work goes for 


nothing.” And shrugging his shoulders, he 


walked off without even a good afternoon. 

“Well!” said the young lady who had been 
sent by Mrs. Brookes, “is that the way men 
treat women in New York?” 

“When they are newspaper women and 
invading their field, certainly,” I said, explain- 
ing that Mr. Bayne, an up-town reporter, had 
thought the affair lay in his territory. ‘““Remem- 
ber, this is a city of haste, not courtesy.” 

“Will you help me about these names?” was 
her next remark. “I’m a newcomer.” 

I assented ; but when we compared informa- 
tion I found that she not only had as much as 
1, but a goodly number of additional items, 
and I an old hand at it, too! 

Mrs. King of the Gazette joined us as we 
were leaving, and together we sought the 
cable-car to return to our offices. 

My new acquaintance, who seemed alert 
with the energy and good spirits of perfect 
health, was a handsome girl in the twenties, 


with a round, rosy, honest face, from which | 
beamed self-confidence and self-appreciation. | 


She wore an old black hat, and a rusty dress 
under a mackintosh. 

“I feel awfully shabby,” she explained, 
loosening the mackintosh and glancing at me 
with a look of apology that was curiously 


childlike. “I’m not dressed up to-day, for I | 


thought it meant to rain all day when I started 
out. These old clothes didn’t look very nice 
in all that style.” 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Mrs. King, 
whose nose was poking through her veil ; whose 
gloves were almost fingerless; and on whose 
cloak were spots of chocolate from the contents 
of a cup overturned, to my certain knowledge, 
six months before by a waiter at a charity tea. 
“Nobody cares about your clothes; you are a 
reporter. When you’ve worked as I have for 
six years from eight in the morning until 
twelve at night, on a steady tear, trying to get 
together a Harlem social column six days in 
the week, with an extra long one for Sunday, 
you’ll stop thinking of clothes.” 

The girl, incredulous and _ self-confident, 
surveyed Mrs. King’s poor faded little figure 
with condescending pity. I felt that she was 
thinking, “You and I—but that’s different.” 

In the course of the ride I discovered that 
Miss Arizona Victoria Harris—as she informed 
me was her name—was from the far West; 
that “pa’—though he owned the store, the 
public hall, and a mine or two at Silver Creek, 
their home—had objected to the higher educa- 


tion of women as foolishness; that Arizona, 


however, had overruled his objections to the 
extent of getting herself graduated from a 
small college. 

My second meeting with Miss Harris took 
place on Decoration day in Central Park near 
the Meadows, where I had been watching the 











of absence and went home “to make it right 
with pa.” 

Arriving in New York in the morning, she 
secured board in a house recommended by a 
college friend, and before night visited the 
office of the Planet—of all New York papers 


| the one upon which it is most difficult to secure 
| a position. 


“T want to see Mr. Caxton about getting 
work,” she smilingly told the office-boy. He 
stared in pity. Who was this smiling young 
woman who demanded the great Henry C. 
Caxton in that easy fashion ? 

“Mr. MeMaster’s the one you want,” he 
said grimly, and disappeared with her card. 

After a short wait she found herself follow- 
ing the boy down the long, bare editorial room, 
past rows of desks at which men were writing 
as if for their lives, to a recess partially 
partitioned from the rest of the room. 

“Miss Harris, I believe?’”” The voice of the 
managing editor suggested ice. 

“T am a newspaper woman out of work,” 
Arizona Victoria announced with her smile. 
“IT would like a place on the Planet. Here 
is a specimen of my work ;’’ and she handed 
him a clipping from a Denver paper. 

Mr. MeMasters, thawing under the influence 


of her smile, nodded approvingly. “You'll ° 


do,” he said, almost returning her smile. 
“Were there a vacancy on the Planet, you 
should be given a trial; but, Miss Harris, 
you will succeed anyway.” 

“Yes,” answered Arizona Victoria, with 
calm confidence, “‘I mean to edit a Woman’s 
Page on one of the big New York dailies.” 

The managing editor smiled, and thawing 
still more at her frank confidence, he told her 
of the different. types of women and girls who 
seek work on New York papers. 

“The most irritating,” he said, “are the 


| timid, talented girls who have had 4 story 


or two accepted by magazines, and who come 
here, blushing and half-afraid, thinking that 
they are to step into fame and fortune through 
the newspapers. What could such girls do in 
an occupation whose requirements are pluck, 
self-confidence, fearlessness, a knowledge of 
the world and tireless enterprise, not fine 
writing? I try, Miss Harris, to discourage all 
women from attempting newspaper work. It 
is hard on men, and how can the nerves of 
women stand what those of men rebel against ? 

“There are other features,’”’-—he went on, 
“publicity, being on the streets at unseasonable 
hours, contact with the world on its most 
repelling side,—which move me to ask a woman 
to consider long and carefully before entering 
upon journalism. How many high-minded 
young men and women have 1 seen drift 
away from their literary ideals to sensational 
journalism — with which, Miss Harris, the 


‘* WILL YOU HELP ME 
“I am willing, Miss Harris, to give you a 


this to-day,’”’ and he handed her a slip of paper 
on which was written, “D. A. R.—Reception— 
Waldorf.” 

She took it with easy self-confidence, return- 
ing a prompt “Yes, sir’’ to the request that she 
return speedily. “D. A. R.—D. A. R.—what 
did that mean?” But Miss Harris did not 
propose to reveal her ignorance by asking. 

A policeman directed her to her destination, 
and by six o’clock she was again in the 
Messenger office, having discovered D. A. R. 
to mean Daughters of the American Revolution, 


before seen, and a reception to involve consider- 
| able trouble to a reporter. Taking a place at 
an unoccupied desk in a roomful of men, she 
wrote out an elaborate account of her after- 
| noon, enthusiastically describing the white- 





trial,” he said finally. “Here, you: may report | 


| the Waldorf to be a finer hotel than she had | 
} 
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girl of unusual talents? You, Miss | city editor he glanced at its length, smiled in 
Harris, know how to approach an editor | an enigmatical fashion, and told her to report 
in a business fashion. For you there is | the next day at two o’clock. 


Miss Harris, at the breakfast-table next 


: On the following day Miss Harris | morning, eagerly scanned the columns of the 
May-parties of children. She | visited the Messenger, a paper ever on the | Messenger. Why, where was her work ? 


Where were those elaborate descriptions, 

that long list of names, those carefully chosen 
| adjectives, those numerous adverbs? In an 
obscure corner of the local page she discovered 
| a ten-line notice of the reception, stating merely 
the facts and ending with a list of ten or twelve 
names ! 

“Wasn’t my work right, Mr. Carson?” she 
asked, when she reported at two for an 
assignment. 

“A trifle wordy, you know,” the city editor 
answered, without troubling to remove his hat 
from his head or his feet from the rounds of 
his chair. “Today, go out and get a story 








ABOUT THESE NAMES ?”’ 


and copy, Miss Harris, as early as possible.” 

“Story! Copy!” The terms of a newspaper 
office were unknown to the new reporter, who 
had only written specials for the Denver paper. 
Her quick wit, however, told her that “a story’’ 
must mean an account of something, and 
| “copy” the account when written. 

But where to find a story! Again was 
Arizona Victoria equal to the demands of the 
moment. After a prolonged study of a direc- 
tory, she again sought the aid of a policeman. 
She had found the name, “Woman’s Profes- 
sional League,” and proposed investigating its 
possibilities for news. 

As luck would have it,—and luck seemed 
ever on the side of Arizona Victoria,—an 
unannounced reception was taking place in the 
rooms of the league. It therefore happened 
that she was the only reporter who secured an 
account, and as on that day there chanced to 


| Planet has no sympathy. Above everything, | and-gold ballroom, the gowns of the ladies, | be a scarcity of news concerning the affairs 


if women will seek newspaper work, why will | neglecting not a word of the speeches, and|of women, Miss Harris made a favorable 


they bring those idiotic letters of introduction, 


| telling an editor that Miss So-and-so is a gifted 


| ending with a complete list of those present. 
| When she proudly handed her work to the 


| impression for enterprise and self-reliance. 
| Although but a little affair, it decided her 
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fortunes, and in a few weeks she became a|every moment to settle up the affairs of the 


member of the staff on a regular salary, no 
longer being paid by the amount of space she 
could manage to fill in a week. 

I used to meet her in the course of our work, 
now at a church, now at a reception, again at 
some club affair round about midnight. Together 
we heard women make speeches on politics, on 
religion, on children’s rights, on their own rights, 
on patriotism, on temperance, on every debatable 
subject, it seemed to our overworked brains. 

We went from Harlem to Hoboken, from 
Staten Island to Washington Heights; we 
interviewed striking cloakmakers, reported ger- 
mons, speeches, lectures, wrote up public baths, 
waylaid noted women, described weddings and 
funerals, and worst of all to us, listened to 
women telling their triumphs for us to “write up,” 
letting them think us blind and stupid if only we 
could get the news. And through it all Arizona 
Victoria had her ambition set on the editorship 
of a Woman’s Page, 

“I'll do it, too, you’ll see,” she said, confidently. 
“Didn't I get on one of the biggest papers for the 
mere asking? How many do that? Why, Miss 
Read had to wait nearly six months before she 
got on the Star.” 

Summer wore away and winter came. Arizona 
Victoria had debated going to Greenland on a 
special newspaper mission, but had otherwise 
satisfied her desire for adventure. She had stood 
all night on a certain Broadway corner in the 
hope of verifying, for the Messenger’s exclusive 
benefit, a report that the signs on a big dry-goods 
house would be changed in the night as the result 
of a concealed sale, she had lived under an 
assumed name in a young woman’s boarding 
home in the chance of discovering a sensation in 
the conduct of the matron toward the inmates; 
she had talked German—but that’s a whole story 
by itself, which happened when Miss Harris was 
beginning, I fancy, to modify her views concern- 
ing the delights of newspaper reporting. 

Though she made money, her expenses seemed 
to eat it up, and her days, and part of her nights 
as well, were spent on the streets, in restaurants 
or pubiie places. Working from two o’clock in 
the afternoon to the same hour next morning is 
both exhausting and overexciting, so Miss Harris 
was beginning to wish herself nearer the coveted 
editorship of the Woman’s Page, where she could 
sit in her office and send forth less fortunate 
women in pursuit of news. 

On the occasion when she spoke German she 
had been assigned to report a meeting in an east 
side slum district, held by women interested in 
politics, who that evening were to instruct 
ignorant German women how to influence the 
votes of their husbands. The meeting was called 
to order in English; consternation followed. 
Not one in the audience understood American, 
and not one of the ladies spoke German! 

Arizona Victoria laid down her note-book and 
went forward. “I can speak German,” she said. 

“Oh, can you, will you, just tell these women 
that —” and the ladies pressed round Arizona 
Victoria, pouring forth incoherent directions. 

She nodded. “Meine freundinnen,” she 
began, while the ladies beamed approval. 

Little did they realize that Arizona Victoria 
devoted one sentence to politics and the remainder 


of her speech to diseussing cleanliness and the | land 


care of children. 

“They needed it much more,” she stoutly 
maintained, when I reproached her for her 
perfidy. “What are women for?” she asked, 
fiercely. 

“To edit Woman’s Pages,” I volunteered, 
mischievously. 

Arizona Victoria blushed. “And I’m going 
to do it,’’ she said. And she did. 

A certain paper changing owners, Miss Harris 
secured under the new management a better 
position at twenty-five dollars a week. Later 
the editor of its Woman’s Page went to Europe 
on leave of absence, and Miss Harris took 
temporary charge of her work. 

I dare say there never was in New York— 
certainly not in my day—a more popular news- 
paper woman than Arizona Victoria. Liked by 
all with whom she came in contact, not a member 
of the fraternity begrudged to this Western girl 
her unusual success except, perchance, the editor 
of the Woman’s Page, who was never asked to 
resume her position. . 

Although Miss Harris had long since discarded 
her Western wardrobe, she had never lost her 
cheerfulness and self-confidence. Whatever she 
attempted, it was with a certainty of success in 
her own mind, and the editors recognized this as 
a rare reportorial gift. 

Calling one day at the little flat which Miss 
Harris had rented to keep house in, “to satisfy 
my domestic instincts,’’ she explained, I surprised 
her with dewy eyes and a thick letter in her lap. 
Slipping the latter into her pocket, she told me of 
this last crowning success of her journalistic 
career. 

“And I’m going to make it the only Woman’s 
Page in New York worth reading,” she said, 
troubled a little, I think, that I looked sober over 
the memory of the supplanted editor, who 
happened to be a friend of both of us. 

The good fortune of Miss Harris came to pass 
in early spring; in November I received a note 
in the bold handwriting of the editor of the 
“only” Woman’s Page. 

“Dear Miss Merrill,” it began, “I wish that I 
had had time to bid you good by, but it took 
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Woman’s Page. I have come home to be 
married. 1 guess you are right about newspaper 
work being a thing for women to let alone when 
they can. 1 don’t mean to fizzle out, but women 
can’t be happy alone in- New York, at least 
working day and night as we had to. I’ve had 
my career. 1 do wish I could tell you how 
happy 1 am! Jim—his name is Jameson 
Moore—knows your brother in Chicago. He 
will tell you how nice he is. 1 am to live in 
Chicago, and oh, Miss Merrill, I’m to have the 
prettiest little house! Thank you for all your 
kindness to me, and believe me, truly your 
friend, Arizona Victoria Harris. 

“P. S. Pa says all that money has been 
thrown away educating me. I don’t think so, 
do you?” 

In my answer I wrote, “I congratulate you on 
turning over in your life’s history the only 
Woman’s Page you will never tire of editing.” 

Eva A. MADDEN. 


a> 





The Incendiary. 
In Two Parts.—Part II. 


OBERT’S eyes were fastened 
for a moment on the spread- 
ing fire. His suspicions 
were confirmed. He had 
! been outwitted and imposed 
upon by a half-breed, and 
his visit had not only been 
in vain, but there had been 
more fires because he was 
searching for the incendi- 
ary; and he actually had 
paid the incendiary for 
setting them. His temples burned with anger 
and humiliation. 

The half-breed, who had been sitting like a bit 
of bronze statuary, watching the fire curl and 
crisp the long spears of marsh-grass, now slowly 









arose. Robert whipped out his revolver, clicked 
the trigger, and crept swiftly 
forward. When just behind the 
half-breed he said, as calmly as he 
could: 

“So you're the man who’s doing 


turned, his black eyes burning. 

Robert raised his revolver and 
levelled it at him. “Don’t you try 
to get away,” he said, “or you 
may get a hole through you.” 

“Build camp-fire ; he get away,” 
said the half-breed, shrugging his 
shoulders, and glancing around at 
the fire, which now roared and 
crackled all over the little 
meadow. 

“Yes, I’ve heard that 
story before,” said Robert. 
“Now we're going back to 
camp; mind that you 
don’t make any trouble.” 


COMPANION. 


himself, suddenly, “or I’ll never get out of this 
place alive .”’ and he remembered how far it was 
to Gregg’s, and how the half-breed had told him 
that in summer it was almost impossible to make 
the trip by land, owing to the marshes. 

All this time the canoe had been drifting 
slowly out into the lake. “I’ll swim for it,” 
Robert said, aloud, and without more ado he 
stripped off his clothing. He liked the idea of a 
plunge in the cool water. 

A moment later there was a flash of white 
shoulders in the sunshine, a running splash, and 
Robert was swimming easily out into the big, 
quiet lake. He plunged his heated face beneath 
the surface of the water and drank deep and 
long. He felt parched and dusty from his long 
run, 
“It isn’t much of a swim out there,” he said 
to himself, “but 1’l] have a sorry time getting 
her back without any paddles.” 

Then he laid his head deep in the water and 
with long, powerful understrokes set the ripples 
running about his shoulders. He had always 
been a ready, fearless swimmer, and he knew 
how to tread water and float and rest almost as 
well as he knew how to walk. 

As he swam, the shores seemed to unfold slowly 
and stretch away in longer lines. From beyond 
the farthest headland other headlands reached 
out and grew above the curve of the water. The 
pine forest on one side of the lake dwarfed 
slowly, the tallest stubs silhouetted in black 
against the sky, like church-steeples ; and on the 
other side it grew larger and larger. Above, a 
few fleecy clouds floated high, and an osprey or 
two were wheeling lazily about. All these things 
the swimmer saw half-consciously. 

Presently Robert paused in the water. He 
was a long distance from shore. He should have 
reached the canoe. Yet he saw with a plunge 
of the heart that it was almost as far away from 
him as ever. What could it mean? 

Raising himself as high in the water as he 
could, he looked at it keenly. At the prow 
he saw a few faint ripples. If it were merely 
drifting there could be no ripples. And the 
















“Go back to camp? Oh, a” 
I show you; I know — = prow nosed several inches 


“Yes, and I know half- 
breeds,” said Robert ; “and 
I’ve had all the showing I want from you.” 

The fire ran on, it could not have spread very 
far, for Robert heard and saw no more of it. 
He and the half-breed were now moving rapidly 
through the woods, the half-breed a few paces 
ahead and Robert, with his revolver cocked, 
following. Mile after mile they travelled and 
not a word was spoken. They were rapidly 
nearing fhe camp and Robert was wondering 
how he would get his captive into Gregg’s when 
the half-breed, in passing a huge pinetree, 
suddenly darted behind it, ran a few steps, and 
disappeared as completely as if the earth had 
swallowed him up. 

At first Robert was too much astonished to 
move, and he never once thought of firing his 
revolver. But it was only for a moment. 
Tearing his way through the brush he discovered 
the edge of a ledge of rocks almost hidden with a 
thick growth of young pines. Frantically he 
jumped over it, a distance of eight or ten feet, 
and rushed wildly hither and thither trying to 
find his captive, but all in vain. The half-breed 
plainly had known the land much better than he 
knew it. 

After ten minutes of excited beating through 
the bushes, Robert gave up in despair. He knew 
that he could never hope to find the cunning 
half-breed in such a place as this, and so, warm 
and weary and discouraged, he started for the 
camp. Indeed, in his disappointment and 
humiliation the tears came into Robert’s eyes. 
What would he ever say to his uncle? 

By this time the tent came into view, and then 
the cool water of the lake. He was very thirsty. 
As he ran down the shore he was surprised to 
see his canoe floating out on the water. He 
could not understand how it had slipped away 
from its moorings, for he had a very distinct 
recollection of pulling it up an unusual distance 
on the shore. It was hardly possible that any 
one could have been there in his absence, and if 
any one had, he could have had no use for the 
canoe without the paddles. 


{‘THE END MUST COME SOON.”’ 





“Ill have to catch that canoe,” he said to 


deeper in the water than 
the stern. He remem- 
bered positively that it 
had been empty when he left camp that morning. 

Then he chilled suddenly with vague terror. 
The canoe had begun to rock and pitch as if 
some huge creature of the lake was tossing it 
about. Then a long, bare, brown arm with 
grasping fingers slid around the gunwale, and 
there appeared the dripping head and bronzed 
shoulders of the swimmer. 

Instantly Robert recognized the half-breed. 
“Stop, there!”’ he shouted, angrily. 

But across the water came a mocking cry, half 
laugh, half imprecation, and the half-breed, with 
his hand on the stern of the canoe, began to drive 
it calmly through the water. 

For a moment a feeling of fear and hopeless- 
ness such as comes only to a swimmer in 
desperate straits all but overWhelmed Robert. 
Like a flash he saw the whole of the half-breed’s 
cunning and cruel plan. 

Sam had known that if Robert came down and 
saw him making off with the canoe he would 
open fire with the rifle—so fortunately hidden— 
and that his chance of escape would be small. 
So he swam ahead and pulled the canoe gently 
after him to give the impression that it was 
drifting. He had undoubtedly known, too, that 
Robert would follow and be lured to his death in 
mid-lake. 

Now there was no longer any necessity that 
the half-breed should swim ahead in a cramped 
position. His pursuer was far enough out in the 
lake to be harmless, and he could drop boldly 
behind and push. 

For a moment Robert wavered. It was a long 
swim back,—he could just see the white of his 
tent,—and yet he felt that he could make it. 
But could he stand the disgrace and humiliation 
of being tricked and beaten by the half-breed ? 

At the very thought he set his teeth, plowed 
his head deeper into the water and followed. It 
was to be white man against red man to the 
bitter end. He did not stop to think of what 
might happen if he failed to catch his enemy, or 
of what might happen if he did catch him. He 
did not think of anything or see anything but the 
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black spot at the end of the canoe. That spot 
was the half-breed’s head. 

At first he was exhausted with the fierce 
exertion of the chase, but in his excitement jy. 
soon forgot his aching legs and arms. Nor w.s 
he breathless any longer. When he inhaled, t},e 
air seemed to press open a vast new compartment 
in his breast, and he knew, with a throb of 
exultation, that it was his “second wind.” 

Nearer and nearer he crept until he could ses 
the ripples break and play on the bronze shoulders 
aheadofhim. Occasionally the half-breed turned 
his head. But he said nothing. He knew noy 
that he needed all the breath that was in him to 
escape the white, drawn face behind him. 

Gradually the feeling went out of. Robert's 
arms and legs entirely, although he knew that 
they were still beating steadily, and he found it 
harder and harder to keep the little waves that 
lapped his cheeks from getting into his nose and 
choking him. His eyes blurred to all else but 
the half-breed’s head, and something hard and 
heavy settled in his chest just over the heart, 
and throbbed and crowded there as if trying to 
burst through. 

The swimmers were struggling eastward, and 
with the coming of evening a fresh breeze had 
sprung up and was blowing almost in their faces. 
It had little or no effect on Robert except to make 
the waves higher, but it caught the light canoe 
and twitched and swung it about like a cockle 
shell. Many times the half-breed was forced to 
raise himself in the water and kick it around 
into place. 

When he sank back he would glance over his 
shoulder at the swimmer, now close upon him; 
then he would slide back deep into the water and 
drive ahead relentlessly. 

He, too, was wearing out. The end must 
come soon—the white shoulders strained steadily 
nearer, and the white man was trying to think 
what he would do when he caught the red man. 

About that time two men pushed their way 
through the jingle-bushes that fringed the lake 
shore and looked across the wide’ stretch of 
water. 

“There’s a canoe adrift,” 
spoke up the younger of the 
two—a gray, quiet man with 
a wind-scorched face. 

After a moment of close 
inspection the older man 
answered, gruffly: ‘Not 
drifting, Bell; it’s coming 
this way square in the teeth 
of the wind. It can’t be the 
hy boy’s canoe —” There was 

an odd sinking in the older 
man’s voice. 

“Something is swimming 
behind it,”’ exclaimed Bell, 
with a note of excitement in 
his voice. 

“Too small for a bear and 
too large for a muskrat. But 
what is driving the canoe?” 

Just then the dark spot in the water with the 
erescent ripple in front of it flashed white— 
the white of a face as the swimmer shifted in 
the water. 

“It’s a man!” 

For many minutes the two stood watching 
breathlessly. There was not a sound from the 
water, not even the splash of a swimmer’s feet. 
Steadily the mysterious canoe crept nearer, with 
the head behind following doggedly. 

Suddenly its prow leaped out of water and 
from behind it the bare, brown body of the 
half-breed shot upward. The canoe pitched and 
rolled like a nervous horse under its burden. It 
is not easy to board a canoe from the water. 

The head of the swimmer behind plowed 
through the water. There was a sudden splash, 
and a brown body and a white body struggling 
and gasping in the water. The released canoe 
bounded forward and listed idly to the wind. 
Then the lake was smooth again, with the 
exception of a few widening ripples where the 
struggling swimmers had gone down. 

The spell that bound the two spectators was 
broken. The younger man ran splashing into 
the water up to his knees, up to his waist, up to 
his shoulders. The canoe was out of reach, but 
after a seemingly endless time, two grappling. 
naked forms came up, and the men caught them 
by the hair and dragged them into shallowe! 
water. Reeling, staggering and choking, the 
two still struggled for supremacy. 

“Uncle Norman!” gasped Robert, with a 
sudden look of recognition flashing into his 
bloodshot eyes, “I’ve got him—the incendiary !” 
and then he pitched forward into his uncle's 
arms. Bell, who was the company’s explorer, 
had the half-breed by the throat, and was 
dragging his burden after Uncle Norman Collins 
out of the water. 

As they chafed Robert’s blue, pinched hancs 
by the side of the little fire,—each of the two had 
lent him some article of their own clothing,— Bell 
said: 

“That’s what I call grit.” 

“Grit!” snorted Uncle Norman Collins, and 
there was a husky note in his harsh voice: 
“grit—I should say so!” 

After a moment’s vigorous rubbing he sail, 
explosively: “And he can go to college as lone’s 
he wants to. I’ll pay the bills.” 

For a moment he was silent, and then, as the 
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boy quivered under their touch, he glared at Bell | of most anything they can get todo. They doa 


menacingly, a8 if he meant to make trouble for 
him if he was opposed. 
“nd what’s more, he can play football or 
tennis or-—or—tiddledywinks, for all I care.” 
Ray STANNARD BAKER. 


——_s on 


Justus’s Palace. 


T was a rough little farm ina 
tiny valley in the heart 
of the North Carolina 
mountains, and the farm- 
house, which was built 
of logs, with a board 
nailed here and there to 
cover a gap, leaned, as if 
for support, against a 
crumbling chimney of 
stones and mud; but it 

Ps } had two rooms—one more 
than the average mountain cabin of the region. 
Under a magnificent. tulip-tree near the cabin 
a spring boiled into a fern-rimmed basin. Two 
daintily dressed young girls, guests at a summer 
boarding-house a mile away, 
were drinking from the gourd 
dipper. 

“There seems to be no one at 
home,” said one of the girls, 
“but we may go and rest on the 
porch without giving offence, 
I suppose. These mountain 
people are the most simple- 
hearted, unsuspicious, hospita- 
ble people in the world.” 

So they approached the 
house, and Beth, who was 
slender, tripped lightly up the 
steps to the ramshackle piazza. 
Ruth, who was plump, scanned 
the steps suspiciously, and 
then vaulted to the platform 
without their aid, and sat and 
punched her alpenstock into 
their decayed fibre. 

Soon a little old woman, 
carrying a huge basket of 
mustard-greens, came hobbling toward the house. 
It seemed perilous to trust her upon those crazy 
steps, and Beth reached down a hand to her, 
while Ruth slipped to the ground and stood in 
readiness to support her, should they give way ; 
but she ascended safely, and dropping into a 
chair that Beth placed for her, spoke in a monot- 
onous, kindly drawl: “I heerd you-all was down 
to Haddon’s, and I thought maybe you’d come 
to see me. It’s powerful lonesome here.” 

“Surely you don’t live here all alone ?”’ 

“Yes; they’ve all gone and left him and me 
here alone, and he’s out in the field right much. 
There was eight of them.” 

“Are they all married ?” 

“All but Iny. Iny would have been with me 
yet if she had lived. She was the best of ’em 
all.” She had taken her sunbonnet into her lap 
and was fumbling with its strings, and her thin 
white hair, her wrinkled face and sunken, faded 
blue eyes looked very pathetic as she went on in 
weak, long-drawn utterance: “Imy was the best 
child that ever lived, and sbe was just the pret- 
tiest thing! She lacked from the sixteenth of 
July to the twenty-first of November of being 
seventeen years old when she died. That was 
eleven years ago this month.” 

“Eight in this little nest!” exclaimed Ruth. 

“Well, come in and see it.” She pulled at a 
latch-string and admitted them. “I’m ’bliged to 
shut the door when I go out,” she apologized, 
“to keep the chickens from coming in.” 

The planks of the floor were worn into many 
hollows, and they were warped at the joinings, 
showing inequalities dangerous to aged feet ; but 
the floor was cleanly swept. There were two 
or three old straight-backed chairs, bottomed 
with white-oak splits, and a bed, high and huge, 
and covered with a patchwork quilt. 

“Here's t’other room,” she said, shoving open 
a clumsy door, “but there aint much use for it 
now.” Four beds completely filled this room, 
each neatly made and covered with a quilt. 

“Iny made the quilts,” she said, “and this yer 
has got two thousand and odd pieces in it. Iny 





suppose,” said Beth, 
indicating a hole in 
the wall that stood for 
a window, “you have 
a sash and glass in 
here in winter.” 

“Oh dear, no! We- 
all aint rich, like 
youwall. We shut the 
shutter when it 
snows,” she said, 
cheerfully; and then 
they went out on the 
porch again. 

“Where are the 
seven children ?” said 
“ , Ruth. 

Why, you-all ought to know Cicero and 














a. They live just down the branch a| 
ttle bit. They each own a farm, but ‘taint 
Cleared, so they team a little, and they do a little 


little carpentering, too, but somehow John 
Walton gets most there is todo. Martin Luther, 
he’s the oldest, has got the sawmill, and Franklin 


lives over t’other side the mounting quite a} 
piece. He owns the whole of Rattlesnake | 


Mounting, but it’s woodland, pretty much. 

“My girls have all gone ’way off. Victory 
and Mary Antoinette are in Arkansas,—clean 
t’other side the world, I reckon,—and Queen 
o’ Sheby lives up to Asheville, mighty nigh 
twenty-five miles from here. Her husband’s 
in the sash-and-blind business. They’ve all done 
well. They can all get enough to eat and a little 
to wear, and I’m proud of that.’ 

“Now don’t youall get onto them steps 
together,”’ she cautioned, when they were leay- 
ing. “’Pears like they’re powerful weak.” 

“You are the one who should be careful,” said 
Ruth, disdaining the steps and springing to the 
ground. “Old bones are hard to mend.” 

“T know that; but then, I don’t weigh much.” 

Beth had measured the steps with her hand- 
kerchief. ‘“Isn’t shea rich find?” she exclaimed, 
when they had waved a final good-by. “Ruth, 
those steps are just three and a half times the 
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| “I did it,” said Cicero. “There’s no charge, | 
| and I don’ know but I might as well ride along | 
with the boys and see that they’re set up firm.” 

“I'll go, too,” said Calhoun, picking up a| 
seantling that had been selected for the hand-zail. 

The old house seemed deserted. The brothers 
surrounded the old steps and calmly regarded | 
them. Then Calhoun set one foot against the 
tread of the middle one and tried it. The whole | 
structure tottered. He drew back, and they 
continued their serene survey. 

In course of time Franklin remarked, “I don’t 
know what has saved her,” and taking a hammer 
out of Cicero’s hand, he struck a few blows, and 
the next thing to do 
was to clear away the 
pieces. 

The new steps were 
in position and the 
last nail had been 
driven to its rotten 
home when their 
mother came toiling 
round the corner of 
the house with a pail 
of milk. She set it 


n 





length of my handkerchief, and that’s just twelve 
inches, for I’ve measured it. | 
That gives three feet six inches | 
for the length, and each step | 
is nine inches high.” 

“Remember,” said Ruth, | 
warningly, “ ‘we-all’ are not so | 
rich as ‘they-all’ think we are, 
and how we’ve scrimped and 
saved for this little outing.” 

“But those steps! That old 
body is in jeopardy of life and- 
limb; let’s leave her a little 
safer than we found her. 
Some carpenters are repairing 
Mr. Haddon’s barn. ‘You 
reckon’ I’d better speak to one 
of them ?” 

“T do,” said Ruth. 

Upon reaching their board- 
ing-house, they went to the 
barn forthwith. Mr. Walton 
was directing the work there. 

“Why, it won’t cost much,” 
he said, when they had told him what they 
wanted. “The steps can be made in an hour, and 
there are odds and ends of boards lying about 
Martin Luther’s sawmill enough to make a dozen 
such. I’ll see about it as I go by this evening.” 

Our girls, when they went to the barn next 
day, were a little embarrassed to find themselves, 
as summer boarders, the observed of all the men 
at work there, and of a goodly number of the 
Sons of Rest who had come to look on. The 
steps were completed and standing by the door. 

“There ought to be,” said Ruth, speaking to 
Walton in a low’ voice, “a hand-rail just large 
enough for her little, old hands to grasp.” 

“And we want them put into position just as 
soon as possible,” said Beth. “It will be too 
late when the dear old lady has fallen and dislo- 
cated a hip or broken a bone. So the next thing 
is to get the steps carried up there.” 

“Whose house is it?’”” asked Walton. 

“Really, we never asked their name, but we 
came upon the house by going up the branch for 
half a mile and then turning into a road that 
leads to the right. 'The two old people live alone, 
but they have four sons about here.”’ 

“Why, Franklin Justus,” said Walton, turning 
to the owner of Rattlesnake Mountain, who had 
ridden over to inspect the improvements to the 
barn, “it must be your mother!” 

“How’s that, Cal?” asked Justus, of a car- | 
penter who stood, saw in hand, steadying a/| 
board with his knee. 

“T don’ know,” said Calhoun. “Cicero,” he | 
went on, appealing to another brother who stood | 
by a manger he had been fitting 
into place, “is mother as bad off 
as that?’ 

Cicero took a nail out of his 
apron pocket, tossed it gently upon 
his palm, and addressed it tran- 
quilly: “Them steps were tol’able 
rotten the last time I examined 
them. Martin ought to know; he 
was there yesterday.” 

“Yes,” said Martin Luther, “the 
steps are tol’able rotten, but 
Calhoun and Cicero live so close, 
and Justus is so well fixed com- 
pared with me, that it *peared 
like they-all ought to ‘tend to 
it.”” 

“Well, I meant to,” said Cicero, 
again seeming to address the nail 
lying in his palm. “I noticed 
them steps more than two years ago, and I aimed 
to see about them, but somehow I’ve never did it.” 

“T suppose,’ said Ruth, smilingly, “it’s a case 
of blacksmiths’ horses and shoemakers’ wives. | 
Let me pay you for the steps now, Mr. Walton, | 
and for delivering them, too.” 

Walton picked up a bit of board and began to | 
compute the cost upon it. “Martin,” he asked, 
“what are you going to tax me for the boards?” | 

“Nothing, of course, and I'll see that they’re | 
carried up there, too.” 

“Help me lift them into my wagon,” said | 
Franklin, “and we'll earry them up right now.” | 

“Calhoun, was it you that nailed them together, 
or was it Cieero?” asked Walton. 











| were dim with tears of happiness that all those big 


down and welcomed 
her bearded boys. 

“Why, how did you- 
all come to come at 
onee,” she inquired, 
“and what ye been 
a-doin’ ?” 

Weak from sur- 
prise, she grasped the 
hand-rail for support, and every man there noted | 
for the first time her little, old, withered hands. | 

“Now how ungrateful I be!” she faltered. | 
“T’ve been a-worryin’ for mighty nigh three | 
years, a-studyin’ how I’d make out when them | 
steps was plumb gone to pieces. 

“And how did ye ever conjure up anything so 
handy as this yer?” She gave a feeble tug at 
the hand-rail. “I hev been some feared to cdimb 
up and down since I’ve been so stiffened with 
rheumatism.” Then she hobbled up the new 
steps, as if to convince herself that they were 
not an illusion, and each of those four sons 
saw how infirm his mother was. 

“Why,” she said, from the vantage-ground of 
the uppermost step, “King Solomon couldn’t 
have had anything better’n that! I told your | 
father this morning that we had four of the best | 
boys that ever was. But come into the house | 
while I make some biscuit for you-all’s 
supper.” 

They lagged behind a little, and 
Calhoun tried the strength of the porch 
by “teetering” cautiously upon one of 
its loosened planks. “’Pears like this 
yer’s hardly worth pinning them steps 
to,” he said. After gravely examining 
the underpinning he added, “’Taint 
going to last forever.” 

“*Taint going to cost much to put a 
new porch here,” suggested Justus. 

“*Taint the cost of it,” said Martin 
Luther, “‘it’s only the getting at it. I 
don’ know but what I could promise to 
get out the plank for it if you’d furnish 
the timber.” 

“The timber’s nothing, it’s only the 
eutting and hauling—the getting at it, 
that’s what.’ 

“How quiek them two girls got at 4 
it when they’d made up their minds 7 
the steps were needed,” said Calhoun. 

“They made me tol’able ashamed. They | 








| allowed *twould be too late when mother’d fell 


and broke her leg,” said Cicero. 

“They didn’t know that weall were kin to 
mother,” said Martin Luther. 

“No, I reckon they didn’t—if they had, ’twould 
have spoiled it all for me,” said Calhoun. 

“Well, if you-all will 
help, we can put upa new 
porch, I reckon,” said 
Justus. “I’ll get the 
trees cut and send them 
down to mill, and I might 
as well get at it now.” 

“The old house has 
stood out pretty well,” 
said Calhoun, as they 
filed into the kitchen. 
“It's forty years and more 
sinee we-all used to roll 
on the little cabin floor.’’ 

“Yes,” said their 
mother, “every one of 
you was born here,—and 
Iny died here,—and it’s 
powerful lonesome some- 
times.” Her faded eyes 


fellows were cluttering her kitchen, but she must 
needs choose a new path on the uneven floor 
from table to fireplace ; and so she tripped against 
@ sprung plank and would have fallen had not 
Martin Luther caught her. He passed her on in 
safety, and then he took his turn at “teetering’”’ 
on the loose flooring. “’Taint going to last | 
forever,” he said, solemnly. 

“There’s another pitfall.”” Cicero pointed it | 
out, but being seated did not attempt to test it. | 
Calhoun, who happened to be on his feet, stepped | 
out and teetered upon the designated plank. | 

“*Taint going to last forever,” he said, and 
slowly returned to his resting-place. 








| boards. 
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The rising breeze slammed the old shutter shut. 
Stimulated by a blow upon his crazy-bone, 
Calhoun threw back the shutter with some force, 

“*Pears like,” said he, “mother’d ought to 
have a sash in here; Queen would send the 
sash, and I don’ know but what I'd agree to set 
it in, but’ —picking at the worm-eaten logs about 
the opening—‘“‘this yer wouldn’t hold the nails.” 

They did full justice to their mother’s soda- 
biscuit, ham, hominy and honey, and left the old 
place feeling very comfortable and good-natured. 
Their horse was allowed to pick his way leisurely 
along, and at a ford he stopped for a long 
draught just as two girls were crossing the footlog 
a few feet above. 

“That’s them,” said Justus, lifting his hat. 
He was the recognized wag of the family, and 
as the horse pulled up into the road, he asked, 
“Did you-all hear about that tramp? ’T'was 
to some house up north that he went with a 
button, and asked to have a shirt put onto it. 
How’d it be if we should just tack a new porch, 
house and all, to them girls’ steps?” 

They all laughed, but more with their eyes 
than their voices. 

“There’s a cluster of hemlock-spruce,” added 
Justus, “in that gully back of my house; they 
shade my roasting-ear patch, and I’ve wanted 
them out of the way these six years. They’re 
four feet through, some of them, and eighty feet 
high, I reckon. They’ll make prime joist and 
framework generally. Then there’s right smart 
of poplar on the near side of Rattlesnake that’ll 
make good weather-boarding.”’ 

“There’s timber enough on that mountain of 
yours, Justus,” drawled Cicero, “to inclose and 
roof over the whole state, 1 reckon; but there’s 
that clump of oak back of my house—I’ve been 
aiming to cut it down and clear up the land for 
the last ten years. It’s right near the mill, too.” 

The sawmill was in sight now. 

“Here’s water running to waste that might as 
well be set to work,” said Martin Luther. 


“There’d have to be a new chimney, though—the ° 


old one is right crumbly.” 

“The material for that won’t cost,’ said 
Calhoun; “there’s stones enough on father’s 
farm to build the Tower of Babel plumb up to 
the original specifications.” 

“And I don’ know but what my General 
would put it up. He ‘pears to have some skill 
that way, and he thinks a heap of his grand- 
father. The thing is to get him at it.” 

Justus looked back. The girls were still in 
sight. 

“Well,” said he, “if 
you-all will go at it 
right now, I'll come 
over and lend a hand. 
Wecan write toQueen 
to come and fetch 
mother home with her. 
She’s lived up to 
Asheville nigh on to 
twenty years now, and 
mother’d like right 
much to go up and 
see how she’s situated. 
Some one must stay 
on the old place to 
look after the stock, 
so I'll take father and 
camp in the barn. I'll 
bring my Pearl over 
to cook for us. She 

- won't like any better 
fun.” 

The brothers went promptly to work ; for days 
their teams toiled over the mountain roads 
bringing logs to the mill; the mill’s merry whir 
echoed through the valley, and soon the kiln was 
packed with seasoning Jumber. 

The heaviest building material was on the 
ground when Queen came for her mother. She 
brought sashes and doors, and their accompany- 
ing fixtures, and as consent was easier than 
disapproval, she was permitted to have an active 
part in settling plans. She insisted that there 
should be three rooms—one of them to be a 
grandehildren’s room. * 

“Did you ever count up mother’s grand- 
children?” she asked. “There are thirty-nine 
of them, and I think it’s a pity if there isn’t one 
girl among them that’ll come and live with 
mother. It isn’t safe for her to be alone.” 

They let her “boss the job” until she ordered 
closets in every room, the spring water led into 
the kitchen, and a drain to carry the waste into 
thecreek. Then they interfered. Mother had got 
along for fifty years without such conveniences. 
She wouldn’t know how tu use them, anyway. 

“The granddaughters will know how to use 
them,” insisted Queen, “and I want to make the 
old place so attractive that they'll all fuss for 
the privilege of coming here to live.” 

She had her way, although Calhoun said to a 
group gathered at Haddon’s barn the next 
Sunday, that Queen was putting up a palace. 

Queen and her mother went to Asheville, and 
the building went on, the builders spurred to a 
degree of steadiness and energy by a goodly 
number of spectators, for many a team toiled 
up the hill bringing a load gathered from the 
mountain cabins for miles around to inspect 
*‘Justus’s palace,” and many a man and many a 
woman came on horseback or on muleback. 

Franklin’s hemlock-spruce furnished the frame- 
work, and Rattlesnake Mountain the weather- 
The chestnut shingles were rived upon 
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Calhoun’s farm. For flooring there was chestnut | 
and pine from the old man’s own woods, and for | 
walls—they were all ceiled—a wonderful variety 
of woods felled close to the mill. 

Ruth and Beth came as often as every | 
other day to mark the progress of the building. 
Beth suggested a smaller fireplace and lower 
mantel. Ruth designed and draped a toilet-table, 
and furnished it properly. ‘Together they draped 
the windows, placed to best advantage the few 
bits of furniture, and hung a picture or two on 
the walls. 

Then the grandsons were spurred to activity, | 
and came and cleared away the débris of the 
builders, cut away the weeds from the dooryard, 
straightened the paths and trimmed out the 
tangles of rose and althea. 

Even Victory and Mary Antoinette were not 
too far away to take an interest, and they sent to 
Queen a small sum of money to be used in 
“making mother comfortable.” So a few pieces 
of new furniture went into the house, and here 
and there a rug. Then it was that Pearl came | 
forward and asserted her right to “live with 
grandma,” because she had “helped from the 
very beginning.” 

After those few weeks in the city the old 
home-keeper returned with so many new ideas 
that she knew well how to make use of the 
conveniences at her disposal. 

And the fame of Justus’s palace spread abroad. 
It taught object-lessons to all, especially to the 
young, and who shall say how much brighter 
the homes of the next generation of those moun- 
tain people will be because two young girls tried | 
to add a comfort to one old woman’s life? 

MARGARET JOHANN. 
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| hold goods that had furnished their fishing-hut. 


| said indulgently, and stared through a gap in the 


| moaning over the desolate moor, and a dash of 
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cart-ruts, with the old white horse blowing like a 
grampus in front, its every moan seemed to 
betoken heavy weather. 

The fall fishing at S’conset was over for the 
season, and Rawn and Zimri were on their way 
to the hovel of the family near Nantucket town, 
bringing with them the worthless lot of house- 


Old Crummel, drawing the calash, came to a 
stop at the top of Barry’s hill. 

There Rawn looked at the landscape, while 
the horse rested. “When Crummel stops like 
that, there aint any use rope’s-ending him,” he 


hills to where the waters of the harbor could be 
seen, broken into whitecapped ridges. 

Beyond lay the rambling old town itself, gray 
as the sea beside which it had stood so long. 
The masts and yards of a dozen whalers showed 
indistinetly at the wharves. On the hill back of 
the town a row of windmills stood out grim and 
black against the angry flush of sunset. 

Zimri had jumped out and run to the next 
ridge, where he disappeared, crawling stealthily 
among the berry-bushes. Now he came running 
back excitedly. 

“Here you, Rawn Bunker!” he yelled. “Get 
your gun quick! Ther’s a hull raft of ducks 
down the Foot Ponds!” 

But Rawn only gathered up his rope-yarn reins 
and jerked at the hardened mouth of Crummel. 
“Never mind th’ ducks now, Zimri. See that 
squall a-comin’? ’Sides, I aint no powder. Git 
up, Crummel!’’ 

As Rawn spoke, a'heavier gust of wind swept 


stinging hail rattled against the cart. Then a 
curious thing happened. The squall ceased 
abruptly after one 
furious outburst, leav- 
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In Eight Chapters. —Chapter I. 


HEN Zimri Bunker was a boy, early in 
W the present century, Nantucket had 

quite recovered from the fearful suffer- 
ing and loss of the Revolution. 

The fleet of whalers swept from the sea by 
British cruisers had been replaced by one larger 
and better equipped. A splendid line of packet- 
ships, owned and sailed by Nantucketers, con- 
trolled the trade between New York and London. 
Every wharf swarmed like an ant-hill at the 
coming and going of the whale-ships. 

At all this busy activity, Zimri’s father, old 
Loring Bunker, better known as ““Rawn,” looked 
much as he viewed a flight of meteors, one 
night when he had been black-duck shooting on 
Pocomo ; it was wonderful, but it did not concern 
him particularly. He had been to sea once when 
a boy, and learned what the rigid discipline of a 
whale-ship meant. The thought of it made his 
happy-go-lucky existence seem to him ideal by 
comparison. 

Yet he often said to his son, “Got to go one 
voyage to learn, Zimri—some time or ‘nuther.” 
But he could never find it in his paternal heart 
to incite the boy further to undergo that dreadful 
ordeal. 

Zimri, the eldest of Rawn’s numerous flock, 
was often eager to ship, but as often his heart 
shrank from the tug of leaving his home and all 
the delightful round of shooting and fishing and 
loafing that he led as his shiftless father’s bosom 
companion. The lad lmd grown up under two 
influences: on the one hand, energy, activity, 
the busy town, the subtle call of the sea; on the 
other, laziness, indifference, content with poverty 
and the charm of knocking about the harbor with 
Rawn. 

Gradually the power of his wretched, beloved 
family surroundings had been too great for the 
child’s stirrings to ambition. No outside influence 
except that of some good man or woman can 
oppose successfully the force of environment 
upon a young life. Unfortunately, no good man 
or woman seemed aware of Zimri’s existence, 
except in a general way as “one of those poor 
Bunkers.” 

At fourteen years of age, on the November 
afternoon before the night of storm that wrecked 
the Rajah, Zimri seemed hopelessly like his 
“father,—whom he always addressed as “Rawn- 
Bunker’’ and treated as an equal,—a boy sturdy 
of limb, idle of habit, dirty and ragged in 
appearance—in every way a perfect chip of the 
old block. 

The first fore-rider of the great storm was 
a squall that broke over the open moors of 
Nantucket while Rawn Bunker’s two-wheeled 
calash came swaying along toward the town like 
a dory in a seaway. As the old two-wheeled 
cart yawed steadily up the slopes of Saul’s Hills, 
plunging from scattered boulders, rolling into 





ing hailstones glistening 
thickly among thé 
mealy-plum vines. Far 
to the southward a great 
light shone suddenly 
upon the sea. It seemed 
as if a hand had swept 
aside the clouds like a 
curtain and let a flood 
of sunshine down upon 
the darkening ocean. 
From the car a narrow 
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path of light led straight 
out over moor and sea 


roof of the house, that had lain scattered around 
the yard, were being lifted, whirled and dropped 
again by dips and eddies of the wind. Quivering 
streamers of seaweed, bleached white in sun and 
wind, fluttered now from the cracks where they 
had been placed to keep out fhe weather. 

Seareely a rattling window but had two or 
three broken panes, stuffed with rags and old 
hats that now, in the gloom, gave to the cabin a 
curious, piebald appearance of wretchedness and 
dejection. 

By daylight, with the warm sun upon it and 
the harbor dancing bright blue in the back- 
ground, the look of dejection changed to one of 
good-natured carelessness. 

A troop of children, dirty, ragged and jolly 
beyond description, crowded to the windows as 
Crummel hove in sight, shouting, “Daddy!” and 
“Zimri!’”’ and “Rawn!” and “Crummel!” in wild 
welcome. 

They were all, like their easy-going father, 
unconscious of degradation, but the weary-faced 
woman who came to the door in a sailor’s hat 
and pea-jacket gazed with a certain despair at 
her husband. 

“You’re late!” she cried, in shrill complaint. 
“What ’d you loaf on the way for again? And 
I s’pose you’ve brought nary a fish, late’s you 
be!”’ 

“Oh, there’s six or eight cod in the cart, if 
they haven’t fell out, mother!” said Rawn, in 
the pleasantest tone. “Late? No. It’s the 
storm darkens things. If ’twasn’t for that, I 
don’t know when we should have got in! Zimri 
was keen I should go after a raft of ducks down 
in the Foot Ponds. I knew better’n that, 
though, with the wind rising as if the ’tarnal 
bung was out!” 

While Rawn was mollifying his spouse, not at 
all by saying anything that could comfort her, 
but wholly by the good humor of his tones, Zimri 
was putting Crummel away in what served for a 
stable, and the larger of his brothers and sisters 
were hurrying the contents of the cart into the 
shanty; for still the violence of the storm grew 
and darkness rode swiftly on. 

At midnight a hurricane was blowing straight 
from the coast. In every house on the island 
a lamp burned in the south window. Men 
whose ships were expected paced their verandas 
nervously, as if in watch on deck, for the rumor 
that a vessel had been seen in the offing had 
enhanced their fears. Parents, thinking of sons 
at sea, tossed restlessly. Many a sleeper stirred 





“GIT UP, 


| to the horizon, with darkness on either hand like | 


a wall. The breakers on Old Man Shoal flashed 
silver white across it; and then, beyond, was 
another flash that was not the breakers, but the 
gleam of the topsail of a vessel out at sea. 

For a moment only the sail gleamed white; 
then the cloud-rift closed again and left the sea 
black as ink, with creamy white lines quivering 
across the shoals. The boom of the surf grew 
suddenly heavier on the coast and the wind 
shrieked. 

“Lord help the ship that gets inside the shoals 
to-night!” said Rawn, staring a moment at 
where he had seen the topsail flash and then 
bringing his rope’s-end down on Crummel. 
“We'll get a howler out of this, Zimri, and I 
shouldn’t wonder if you an’ me was down on 
the South Shore ’fore mornin’, pickin’ up 
wrackage.”’ 

Just outside the town limits Zimri jumped 
down and drove away the sheep that, shrinking 
in fear of the rising tempest, were crowded by 
hundreds against the town gate. He shut the gate 


The calash turned into a narrow alley and 
stopped before a ramshackle old house near the 
Salt Creeks, in that part of the town still known 
as Cornsue. 

Everything about the house showed the shift- 
lessness of the tenant. Weather-worn shingles 
that had dropped unnoted from the sides and the 





against thronging noses and piteous bleating. | 





zimRi!”’ 


uneasily and awoke to listen a moment to the 
wind, the roar of the surf and the rattle of hail 
in the fireplace, and then breathed a prayer for 
the safety of the ships before turning to sleep 


again. 

Up in the old south tower the night-watch 
turned oftenest to the shore, looking for rockets 
that they dreaded to see, and listening in lulls for 
the boom of guns telling of a vessel in distress. 

Zimri, at daybreak, was sleeping on the floor, 
huddled close to the other children for warmth, 
when he was roughly shaken. The first sound 
he heard was the wild clang of the tower-bell 
above the rattle of windows. 

“Git up, Zimri! There’s a wrack on the south 
shore!’ 

In a moment the boy was struggling into an 
oilskin and ‘“sou’wester.”” Rushing forth, he 
dragged the reluctant Crummel from his dreams 
of green beach-grass and fastened him by 
sailor-knots of rope-yarn to the calash. Soon he 
was out with Rawn on the moors, following at a 
snail’s pace the cart-track to Gideon’s Point. 
The storm was abating, but still roared fitfully 
over the commons. 

Other wagons passed them, filled with anxious 
men, their faces looking white and set in the 
sad, gray light. Now the surf-boat rumbled by, 


its horses leaping in the traces and snorting with 
excitement. 
Occasionally a runner passed, bending low to 
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| the gale. No one knew as yet what ship was 


on the shoals, or what familiar faces might gaze 
beseechingly from the frozen rigging. 

Zimri and Rawn, finding a dozen teams 
standing in a sheltered valley at the foot of 
Gideon’s Landing, left Crummel there anj 
hurried over the bluff to the shore. 

A fearful surf was lifting roaring white crests 
far out beyond the points and thundering right 
and left upon the beach far as the eye could see. 
Along the sands a silent throng of men and boys 
stood, heedless of the white foam hissing about 
their feet, and gazed, fascinated, on a large 
bark which was pounding to death among the 
breakers. 

“She lays jest on the shoal’s lip, Zimri,” 
bawled Rawn ; and there she shook and shivered 
like some poor living thing terrified by the shock 
of the waves. 

Tons of white water poured ceaselessly over 
her decks. The foremast, which was down, but 
which was still held by the shrouds, was plung- 
ing like a battering-ram into her side. In the 
mizzen rigging the crew could be seen clinging 
desperately to the stays, and clouds of spray 
swept over them as each breaker thundered 
against the ship. Even as the Bunkers joined 
the throng, one poor fellow, chilled and exhausted, 
lost his hold and fell backward into the sea. 

“O Lord!” shouted Rawn, in horror. “Aint 
nothin’ to be done? Hold on there, Zimri!” for 
the boy had rushed forward as if his pity would 
force him into the breakers. ‘“Here’s the squire. 
He’ll git somethin’ done!” 

With the words, Squire Gardner, a tall, 
gray-haired man, the largest ship-owner on the 
island, hurried down from the bluff, wrapped in 
his sailor coat of frieze. 

“God pity them,” he muttered; and yet there 
was ‘relief in his expression as, bending low to 
the blasts, he gazed, sheltering his face with his 
hand. “I might have known that no Nantucket 
captain would be caught inside the shoals with a 
gale coming on.”’ 

Then he put his hand to his mouth and shouted 
almost into the ear of a burly man near him who 
had been watching every lull of wind and lift of 
breaker : 

“Can thee reach her with the surf-boat, Cousin 
Obed ?”’ 

“No, not yet,” shouted back the whaling 
captain, Obed Swain. “We'll try it when the 
tide turns. No boat could weather yon point 
now.” He broke away and began again to peer 
at the breakers and the bark and to pace the 
sands with restless energy. 

Minutes passed, the crowd grew; Zimri felt 
the tension had become unendurable. As two 
more sailors fell from the rigging he shrieked, 
and again his father held him forcibly from the 
madness of rushing forward as if into the roaring 
sea. 

Obed Swain’s eye fell on Zimri at that moment ; 
then his glance went swiftly around the circle of 
men who gazed in an agony of inaction, and 
of women, praying with tear-stained faces. The 
dreadful look of strife to control himself went 
out of Obed’s face; into it came the high joy of 
utter daring. He began to give commands, and 
his voice rang with the suppressed power which 
had often sent his men jumping into the rigging 
in a storm at sea. 

“Now’s our chance, men! 
makes, and she’ll go to pieces in an hour! 
comes with me to save them yonder ?” 

A rush of men broke about him. Foremost 
was Rawn Bunker—of the men. But a boy was 
first. Obed Swain almost smiled as he looked 
down into the face of Zimri, who rushed before 
his father. 

- “Back, boy, back!” roared the whaling captain. 

“You haven’t strength for the pull! Back! I 
want strong men!” And Zimri cast himself 
down in an agony of angry protest. 

“Yes, you, Rawn,” cried Obed, and picked his 
erew of six. Then Zimri sprang up again. 
His father’s bravery and strength had been 
recognized,—that gave him courage to think that 
he himself might be allowed to help to run the 
boat down into the breakers! 

Two men took their places as the boat reached 
the water—their backs were bent and their oars 
gripped hard. Theother four, knee-deep in foam, 
stood grasping the gunwales and watched, like 
eagles, the breakers that raced with flying manes 
past the dangerous ‘point. The crowd on the 
bluff stood breathless, forgetting even the wreck 
as a great comber lifted itself from the shoal high 
above its fellows and bore down on Obed Swain 
and his crew. 

“Steady, men, steady! Here’s our chance — 
now!” shouted the captain above the roar of the 
breakers. 

With a rush the boat followed down on the 
hissing slope of receding water and the whalemen 
leaped to their places, those at the oars already 
pulling like mad to gain headway. Then six 
strong oars dipped together, a great cheer burst 
from the people and the boat dropped safely from 
the crest of the second comber. 

For a few wild moments she held her way; 
then from beyond the point a huge wave came 
rushing. Its crest poured over the whalemen in 
a flood of white; its heaving green slope caught 
up the boat, turned it end over end and flung 
it vindictively to the very feet of the excited 
watchers. 

Zimri dashed into the undertow and seized his 
father, while twenty other men and boys joined 
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with him to drag the crew beyond reach of the 


following breaker. 
“Good for you, Zimri!” bawled Rawn. “But 


stand back—we're going at it again!” Rawn’s 


**WHO COMES WITH ME?” 


Yankee blood was brave, if lazy, and now danger 
and excitement had fully roused him to readiness 
for energetic action. 

Captain Obed struggled, half-dazed, to his feet, 
looked grim defiance at the sea, then peered 
quickly round his boat to see if it was damaged. 
It was unhurt. 

“Ready, men!” he roared. 

At the same moment there was a wild, high, 
shrill ery from the watchers on the bluff. Obed 
Swain looked up—then out to sea. He was in 


time to see the bark’s mizzenmast sway for an | 


instant in the gale and plunge heavily into the 
surf, carrying the crew with it. 

“God help them now !” muttered Captain Obed, 
brokenly. 

He bowed his head and turned away his face 
in prayer; while Zimri, with many another, ran 


along the beach in agony, waiting, watching, | 


hoping for some strong swimmer to be brought 
within reach of their hands. But none ever 
came, 

The next morning broke clear and warm. The 
ocean lay softly under the sunrise, like a child just 
awake. Along the line of the tide tiny breakers 
spread into silver ribbons, with a surge like distant 
music. Little catspaw ripples, playing here and 
there on the surface, broke its quiet gray intoa 
thousand glimmering reflections. Smiling as if 
at its own thoughts the ocean seemed, with gray 
gulls wheeling over it, and never in any aspect 
of it a suggestion of the fearful power which 
but yesterday had dashed a good ship upon the 
sands. 

At daylight Rawn Bunker was on the beach 
below the bluff at Macy’s Point, three miles 
from the scene of the wreck, beside a pile of 
wreckage that had evidently iust come from the 
waves, 

Farther alongshore, hidden behind a sharp 
bend, Zimri lay on the bluff, with an old telescope 
steadied against a boulder, looking steadily at a 
tiny speck out at sea to westward. 

Other searchers were on the beach, but nearer 
the wreck. With the east tide running strongly, 
Rawn had bethought himself of an eddy below 
Macy’s Point, and the first sight of it had justified 
his forecast. 

With Zimri’s help he had rescued a barrel of 
oil, a ship’s binnacle, a spare yard and a package 
covered with tarpaulin. Then Rawn sat on the 
barrel, watching his eddy, while Zimri 
wandered away to sweep the sea with 
his old telescope for other finds. 

The speck out at sea grew steadily 
larger and larger until the boy leaped 
to his feet with excitement. 

“A boat! A boat!” he shouted 
aloud, in his joy. “And there’s nobody 
in her! Oh, why didn’t we fetch the 
dory 2” 

For years Zimri’s one desire had been 
for a light boat to use for knocking 
about the harbor, instead of the heavy 
old dory. 

The tide was sweeping strongly 
toward the island, but the boat must 
Pass outside the point where he stood. Eastward 
was a longer point, from which he might 
reach it. Zimri ran with all his might along the 
beach. 

A curious sense—half fear, half wonder— 
possessed him as at last he stood inactive, while 
the tide swept in from the ocean the very thing 
he had so long coveted. 
Steadily in came the boat on even keel, as if 





invisible sails were wafting it; dipping gracefully 
to the gentle swell, and meeting the ripples 
which lapped against its white sides. Zimri 
thought of the storm and the wrecked ship, and 
wondered vaguely how so 
small a boat could have lived. 

Then a gray gull wheeled 
over it, lifted suddenly and 
flew away with a cry of 
alarm. What had frightened 
the gull? 

Then for the first time 
Zimri noticed a small object 
above the bow and the flutter 
of dark cloth over the gun- 
wale. 

He lowered the glass with 
a scared look, hesitated, 
rubbed his eyes and looked 
again. This time there could 
be no mistake! The object 
was a man’s arm, rigid in the 
air, with fingers tightly 
clenched ! 

Fear was coursing through 
the boy as he scrambled to 
the top of the bluff, where he 
could look into the bottom of 
the mysterious craft, now 
near shore in quiet water. 
Then he saw the horror 
clearly. 

A man was lying motion- 
Tess in the bow, with left arm 
raised stiffly. In the stern 
of the boat was lying another 
form, shrouded in a gray 
wrap. Water covered the 
feet of both, and flowed 

\ rhythmically from one to the 
other as the boat rose and 
fell with the waves. 

Zimri waited for just one 
| swift look. Then he raced away in terror along 
the beach, shouting at the top of his voice, 
“Rawn Bunker! Rawn Bunker!’ 

Wi.uiaM J. Lone. 
(To be continued.) 
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KITES, 
By Lieut. H. D. Wise, U.S. A. 


EW devices have afforded to boys so 
Ze , much amusement as they 
<< have had from the kite, 
that interesting toy con- 
trived simply of paper and 
sticks, which has of late 
become an important and 
useful scientific apparatus. 
By careful study of prin- 
i aed ciples and by patient 
experiment, it has been so 
| developed as to produce remarkable results. 
| As far back as 1749, two Scotch scientists 
| conceived the idea of using kites for investigation 
| of the condition of the atmosphere at great 
heights above the surface of the earth, and they 
made several large paper kites with tails, which 
they sent up tandem, or in succession, on one 
main string. 

To this string, near the top kites, they attached 
thermometers to which were fastened bushy 
paper tails, for regulating the fall. These ther- 
mometers were fastened by “watch lines,” or 
fuses, so arranged as to be ignited when the kites 
rose. After the fuses had been burning for some 
time the thermometers dropped, and were picked 
up by the experimenters. 

Though the height to which the thermometers 
rose was limited by the time the fuses would 
burn, the temperature of the air at considerable 
altitudes was taken. 

This experiment, crude when compared with 
modern methods, was yet original and ingenious, 
and as it was the beginning of the use of the kite 
in an important branch of science, the memories 











duly honored. 

Soon after this Benjamin Franklin, having 
become convinced that the phenomenon of the 
thunder-storm was due to electricity and that 








of the gentlemen who performed it should be | 
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non-conductor, the electricity could not pass over | 
it. A metal key was tied where the ribbon and 
string united. 

On applying his knuckle to the key an electric 
spark was produced, and after the string ‘had 
become wet with rain electricity flowed freely 
over it. Then a Leyden jar was charged with 
this electricity from the clouds. This is one of 
the most famous experiments in history, and as 
one result of it, Franklin invented the lightning- 
rod, 
But even after these experiments meteorologists 
were not ready to put much faith in kites. | 
Knowledge of the atmospheric conditions above | 
the earth continued to come mainly from observa- | 
tions taken in balloons and on high mountain | 
peaks; and little 
progress was made 
in constructing kites 
until men of the 
present day took 
hold of the problem. 

Among these was 
Mr. W. A. Eddy, 
who, after patient 
work, developed 
from the Malay kite 
the “ Eddy kite,” 
which has become 
so celebrated for the 
great altitudes to 
which it has risen. 

Before we see 
what has been done with kites it will, perhaps, | 
be well to explain why a kite is able to fly. } 

If you take a board one foot square and hold it 
straight across the wind, the wind will bear upon 
it with a certain force. If the wind be blowing 
twenty miles an hour, it will bear upon the board 
a pressure of two pounds, and this pressure 
increases very rapidly as the wind blows harder. 
If the wind blows forty miles an hour, it will 
bear upon the board a pressure of eight pounds, 
and for sixty miles an hour it will be eighteen 
pounds. 

This force simply pushes back the board, but 
now if you tilt the top edge of the board toward 
the wind, the wind will not bear quite so hard 
upon it, but part of the force will act upward. 
And that is why the kite flies. 

The strings hold the face of the kite inclined 
toward the wind, and part of the pressure acts 
upward and lifts the kite. 

All boys who have flown kites know that they 
have had their greatest difficulty in keeping the 
kite from turning over and darting. To keep it | 
right side up, they usually attach a tail to the 
bottom edge to balance it. But a tail 
is not necessary, for if your kite be 
properly made, the wind will balance 
it by bearing equally on all sides of 
the sticks. 

In fact, a tail is a positive disad- 
vantage, for the amount of tail re 
quired will depend upon the force of 
the wind, and consequently in a varia- 
ble wind the kite will never be per- 
fectly balanced for more than a few 
minutes at a time. 

You must not expect a single kite 
to reach a very great altitude, for 
however good it may be, the weight of 
the string and the pressure of the 
wind upon the string will so increase 
as the kite ascends that it cannot rise 
beyond a certain height, and as 
you pay out line, the kite will drift 
away, dragging the line along the 
ground 

If a larger kite be used, the line 
must be stronger and therefore heavier, 
and so matters will be none the 
better. 

To overcome this difficulty a “tan- 
dem’ is used. When the line of the 
first kite begins to sag too much, 
another kite is sent up with a short cord, which { 
is then tied to the main line. Then as the main | 
line runs out, the second kite lifts it up and 
allows the first kite to rise. 

Thus kites are added until sometimes we have | 
a dozen or more rising like a flight of steps high | 
up into the clouds. Often the top kites are 
entirely lost to view. Frequently the lower kites 
and the top kites will be facing in different 
directions, giving the main line a curved shape. | 
This is because the winds near the surface and | 
the winds higher up often blow in different | 
directions. 

The pull of a tandem of large kites is entirely | 
too great to manage by hand, so strong reels, 
somewhat like a ship’s windlass, are needed for | 
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labors many valuable discoveries, concerning the 
temperature and humidity of the upper air and 
the force and direction of wind currents, are 
being made. 

To obtain these records an instrument called 
the meteorograph is used, which automatically 
registers the measurements that it makes. 
Hence, when it is drawn in, a complete record is 
at hand. In October, 1896, this instrument was 
sent from the Blue Hill Observatory to an altitude 
of over nine thousand feet, nearly two miles, by 
a tandem of seven Malay kites and two Hargrave 
kites. This was the greatest altitude ever reached 
by kites. 

The first photographs taken from a kite were 
probably taken by Batut of France and Archibald 
of England. The first taken in this country 
were by Mr. W. A. Eddy, the inventor of the 
Eddy kite, who is without doubt the most expert 
operator in this branch of the work. In fact, he 
has been so successful with it that photographing 
from kites now can hardly be called experimental 
work. 

Mr. Eddy has taken several hundred excellent 
views. He has photographed villages, many 
land- and water-scapes, and even taken pictures 
of parades in the narrow streets of New York 
with a camera suspended from a kite-line hun- 
dreds of feet above. 

His apparatus, which is most simple and 
ingenious, consists of two sticks, crossed like the 
letter T. This framework is suspended from 
the kite-line by strings which are fastened to the 
ends of these crossed sticks. 

The camera rests upon the cross. The cord 
which suspends the rear stick passes over a 
pulley on the main line, and the operator may 
thus point the camera in the proper direction. 
The shutter is operated by a small cord which 
passes down to the operator. 

The bird’s-eye views thus obtained are excel- 
lent, and in time of war might prove extremely 
useful. 

To Mr. Eddy is due the credit also of having 
sent the first telegraph wire by means of kites. 
Three kites were used. The wire was fastened 
to the kite cord, leaving a long trailing end. 
When this reached the point where an assistant 
was stationed, he attached an instrument to the 
wire and carried on a telephone conversation 
with Mr. Eddy, who was at the other end of the 
line. 

The kite has occasionally been utilized in 
solving certain engineering problems; for in- 
stance, several times cables have been drawn 
across seemingly impassable obstacles by lines 
which were carried across by kites. 

Mr. J. W. Davis has 
conducted a number of 
successful experiments in 
sending ropes ashore 
from vessels and in send- 
ing buoys out to vessels 
from the shore, and by 
attaching a duuble bridle 
to his kites, he has been 
able to guide them with 
astonishing accuracy up 
to considerable distances. 
In fact, the lifesaving 
field appears to offer great 
chances of usefulness for 
\. the kite. 

My own experiments 
with kites have been 
made with the purpose 
of using them for signal- 
ling, and for lifting ob- 
servers, and I have fully 
convinced myself that the 
kite may be extremely 
useful in signalling. For 
this service I used the 
kite-line as a point of 
support. To it were 
attached pulleys upon 
which the signal flags could be run up and 
lowered. At night lanterns of different colors 
were used. By making different combinations 
of flags or lanterns any required signals may be 
sent. 

The first man on authentic record as having 
succeeded in making an ascent with the help of 
kites is Capt. B. Baden Powell of the British 
army, who has made several ascents. His first 
was in 1894. 

Mr. Lawrence Hargrave of New South Wales, 
the inventor of the wonderful cellular type of 
kites, rose sixteen feet above the ground beneath 
four of his kites, in 1895. 

On January 22, 1897, with four powerful 
cellular kites of the Hargrave type, 1 succeeded 


holding, unwinding and recovering the cord or | in making the first voluntary kite-ascent in this 
line; and these reels are often provided with a | country, using four kites which were respectively 
ratchet-wheel and pawl, or other automatic check | twelve feet, nine feet, six feet, and four and 





upon the line. | 
As we add kites to the tandem we must, of 
course, increase the size of our line, and great | 
care must be taken in selecting it. If string be 
used the best kind is what is known as “cable- 
| lightning was a great electric spark, undertook , laid blocking cord.” Steel piano wire is better 
| to draw electricity from the clouds, and for this | than string, but it is too expensive and too hard | 
experiment built a small kite of two cross-sticks, | to handle for the average boy. 
over which was stretched a silk handkerchief.| In meteorological experiments the kite corps 
A sharp-pointed wire projected above the top of | at the Blue Hill Observatory, near Boston, under 
the kite and was connected with the string. the direction of Mr. A. Lawrence Rotch, have 
He sent this kite up in a thunder-storm. To/| excelled. They have succeeded in obtaining 
the end of the string he tied a piece of silk| records of the condition of the atmosphere 
ribbon, by which he held the kite. Silk being a | thousands of feet above the earth, and by their 


A GROUP OF MAN-LIFTERS. 








one-half feet high, and which, in the aggregate, 
contained three hundred and twelve square feet 
of lifting surface. They were held by a one- 
half-inch Manilla rope, which was wound upon 
a large iron windlass. 

I sat in a swing seat beneath the line. The 
rope was run out until I was forty-two feet from 
the ground, where it was checked. I remained 
there for some minutes, and was then wound 
down. 

Of course I could have gone higher, but I did 
not care to run the risk, for my apparatus was 
merely for experiment, and I did not feel sure 
of its strength. 
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Current Topics. 


The Audubon Society of Philadelphia 


lately held a noteworthy exhibition of hats and 
bonnets. Being trimmed without feathers, and 
in honor of their beauty, they were termed 
Audubonnets. 


“The sensation of blue," we are told, 
“probably makes appeal to the ideas of altitude, 
profundity, vastness.”” When blue is combined 
with red and white, American minds are con- 
scious of the same ideas. 

Among the anniversaries of the year, that 
of the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo should not 
be overlooked. That instrument, signed just 
fifty years ago, marked the ending of our latest 
foreign war—would that we could say the last! 

There is only one Book in the world 
never out of print and always appearing in a 
new edition, and it is of this Book that Captain 
Mahan, himself the instructor of emperors and 
nations, recently said, ‘‘In the Word of God I 
find not merely strength and comfort, but 
intense intellectual satisfaction.” 

A little good out of great evil is the increase 
of geographical knowledge brought about by 
every war or war-seare. Multitudes of people 
have learned more about the West Indies, the 
Canaries, the Cape Verde Islands and other 
regions within the last few weeks than they ever 
knew before since the days when, with the 
omniscience of youth, they knew it all. 

The way in which a community may suffer 
for the fault or the sins of one of its members is 
illustrated by a story, which may be legendary, 
told of Ezra Cornell, founder of the university 
which bears his name, It is said that the city 
of Syracuse greatly desired that the institution 
should be located there; but Mr. Cornell refused 
the request, because when he was a poor young 
man, vainly seeking employment in Syracuse, 
he was at last hired by a man who cheated him 
out of his wages! 


The age of the circuit-rider is not so 
remote as it sometimes seems. ‘There is now 
living in Massachusetts a distinguished Methodist 
clergyman whose first “appointment,” sixty-eight 
years ago, carried him over a circuit sixty miles 
in length. He preached five sermons every 
week ; for his first year’s salary he received ten 
dollars, besides his board; and this was not-in 
the distant West, but in the State of Maine, 
where, we may add,—thanks to the labors of 
just such devoted men,—there are now about 
twenty-five thousand Christians of his com- 
munion. 


Prof. Lawrence Irwell of Buffalo brings 
this indictment against our present civilization: 
“Never was there a time when such strenuous 
efforts were made to prolong the lives of the 
absolutely unfit; . ... mever was there a race 
which suffered, as the English-speaking race is 
now suffering, from the fertility of the worst 
specimens of humanity.’”” Perhaps our social 
disorders and sufferings may yet enforce upon 
us the first principle of Christianity, which looks 
toward improving the quality of human life 
rather than to the mere increase of its quantity or 


its length. 


Astrological superstition is strikingly 
rebuked by the present aspect of the heavens. 
With wars and rumors of wars prevailing through- 
out the world, Mars, the planet of war, should 
be blazing in the forefront of the celestial hosts ; 
but he is not. He is literally out of sight most 
of the time, and at no time this year will he be 
at all conspicuous. This is the year of his 
obscurity. On the other hand, Venus, the planet 
of love, is especially brilliant and dominant. 
Either the traditions of the planets are idle tales, 
or their rules go by contraries, or else things on 
this globe are not at all what they seem. 

There died lately in a Tennessee insane 
asylum a young woman who, five years ago, in a 
fit of jealousy, killed her most intimate girl- 


friend because the latter had chosen to enlarge | asking for information for the benefit of the | 











THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


should discourage all such absorbing attachments 
as wrecked the lives of Alice Mitchell and her 
young victim. 


It is a good time for patriotic Americans 
to keep their wits about them, and not to over- 
rate the magnitude of events that are passing 
and will soon be past. The clouds gather and 
depart, the vast firmament remains. The 
republic is here to stay, and the present genera- 
tion is here to guard it and transmit it unim- 
paired. The present episode will have its own 
place in our history. Perhaps it will help us to 
measure more justly the forces of good and evil 
that are active in the nation, and it may thus 
serve as a search-light to reveal the defects of 
our intelligence and our virtue. 
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LEADERS. 


Find but one star, how soon the sky is full! 
One hero summons hundreds to the field. 
Robert U. Johnson. 
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Applause in the Galleries. 


URLNG recent debates on Cuba there were 
several striking outbursts of hissing and 
applause from the occupants of the galler- 

ies. In the British Parliament no such demon- 
strations are allowed. Congress does not repress 
applause so rigidly. Even in the Senate applause 
in the galleries generally leads to no more serious 
consequences than a warning from the presiding 
officer that if the demonstration should occur 
again the galleries will be cleared. 

The House of Representatives—owing to its 
large membership and certain customs which it 
has always tolerated—is a noisy body; and 
applause in its galleries causes less disturbance 
than in the more sedate and quiet Senate. Never- 
theless the House also has a rule against disorder 
in the galleries, and the Speaker has the power, 
which he rarely exercises, to expel the occupants. 
He usually prefers to warn the people to keep 
silent, which, during exciting debates, may prove 
as effective as a timid schoolma’am’s “‘don’ts.”” 

The main reason why there should be no 
demonstration in the galleries is that the legis- 
lators, who represent the whole country, should 
not be subject to emotional influences from with- 
out, working directly upon their physical senses. 
The effect of applause or hisses upon an orator 
is great. Often a man’s cool judgment may be 
biased by the attitude of those who listen to his 
speech. Applause, indeed, is so dear to some 
members that they are often charged with 
“speaking to the galleries,” like an actor in a 
cheap play. 

Other members, too, noting the effect of certain 
opinions upon the people in the galleries may 
be misled as to their popularity or unpopularity 
among the people of the land. If such an influence 
can be exercised on Congress, even somewhat 
remotely, by the few persons’who happen to be 
in the galleries, the millions who never go to 
Washington, and who really are the people, are 
placed at a disadvantage. So it is only just to 
the whole country that such demonstrations be 
forbidden. 

All historians of the French Revolution, which 
was accompanied by frightful excesses and many 
foreign :wars, agree that real injury was done 
to France in the days of the convention, and 
the constituent and legislative assemblies, by the 
influence of the turbulent Parisians who crowded 
the galleries during the most important delibera- 
tions of those bodies. The memory of that time 
has deeply affected parliamentary practice. 
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Protection of Royalty. 


NLIKE the German Emperor, Queen 
Victoria does not have a fresh scrap-book 
filled with newspaper clippings to read 

every morning over her coffee. The newspapers 
are, however, read for her benefit, and she has 
means of knowing whenever anything unpleasant 
is said about any member of the royal family. 
This is the one subject on which she is sensitive. 

She never has cause to resent anything that is 
said about herself. She commands the respect, 
affection and loyal devotion of all her subjects. 
Nothing unkind or disrespectful is ever seen in 
print about the queen. 

Sometimes a critical remark is hazarded in 
Parliament about a royal duke connected with 
the army. The queen at once hears of it, and 
calls the attention of the prime minister to it, 
asking him to ascertain on what authority the 
statement has been made. 

The prime minister forwards the letter to the 
war office. The Secretary for War sends a 
letter to the offending member of Parliament, 


likely to repeat this indiseretion. His wife and 
daughters are also personally interested, for their 
names may be dropped from the lists of guests 
for court functions. 

It is a gentle, restraining influence which is 
exerted by the queen upon parliamentary debate 
and public discussion, but it is,none the less 
real and effective. It protects the court and 
|members of the royal family from thoughtless 
| and capricious criticism, and to this extent 
upholds the dignity of the monarchy. 

The queen, being a wise ruler, does not interfere 
| openly with the privilege of free speech, which 
lis the Briton’s birthright. She does not expose 
| critics of the royal house to vexatious annoyance, 
| but in a quiet way reminds them that she and 
her family are entitled to consideration and 
| respect, and ought not to be spoken of lightly 
| and uncharitably. 

The Tudors, Stuarts and Georges had more 
arbitrary methods of enforcing respect for the 
crown. ‘They imprisoned or exposed to prosecu- 
tion those whose loyalty was suspected, some- 
times cutting off their heads, or taking away 
their titles or estates, or heavily fining them. 
The Victorian method of discipline is mild and 
wholesome, and fully in harmony with the political 
conditions of to-day. : 
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Ah, month of hope! all promised glee, 
All merry meanings, lie in thee. 
Susan Coolidge. 
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The War Crisis. 


NOTHER and a most important stage in 
the relations between our country and 
Spain has been reached at the time this 

issue of the Companion is prepared for the 
press. Congress has voted, and the President 
has served upon Spain, notice that her rule over 
Cuba must cease. This means war, unless 
Spain should yield. It was intended to mean 
war. Noone expects Spain to quit Cuba without 
fighting for the continued possession of the island. 

The Companion has deprecated war, not 
because we have disbelieved the accounts of the 
horrible sufferings of the Cuban peasantry; not 
because we lacked sympathy with the poor people ; 
not because the destruction of the Maine, if 
traceable to any act or negligence on the part of 
Spain, did not seem to us an act of war, unless 
fully explained and so far as possible atoned for ; 
not because we do not think the whole record of 
Spain in Cuba a tale of misrule, cruelty and 
wrong. 

We 
measure should be tried before resort was had to 
the last, most woful, most costly of measures, 
an appeal to arms. By the wise conservatism 
of the President, by the coolness of a large 
number of the members of the two houses of 
Congress, and by the splendid self-restraint 
of the people, we had very nearly exhausted 
the resources of diplomacy, without obtaining 
from Spain a substantial remedy of the Cuban 
evil. 

Congress thought, apparently even the Presi- 
dent thinks, that all peaceable means were in 
vain. At all events both Congress and the 
President have acted, and as we write the guns 
are ready to be aimed, for the first time in more 
than half a century, against a foreign foe. 

The Companion accepts loyally the decision 
of those in power. When a foreign war breaks 
out, it is the duty of every citizen to sustain the 
government without quibbling, without lament- 
ing, without partisanship, by every means in his 
power. Weareall Americans. Weall wish to 
see the flag of our country triumphant. We all 
wish that the war be short, decisive and not 
wasteful of life, and that the objects for which 
it is undertaken be fully accomplished. 

Of one thing we may all be proud. We are 
not entering upon a war of conquest. It is not 
greed of territory that impels us to draw the 
sword against Spain and in behalf of Cuba. We 
expressly disclaim at the outset an intention of 
possessing ourselves of the rich but desolated 
island so near to our shores. Not in a self- 
righteous spirit, but for the satisfaction of our 
own consciences, we assert our freedom from 
selfish motives. 

The decisive step in this momentous business 
has been taken. May God prosper the right, 
and be with our beloved country in its conflict! 
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The Bicycle Industry. 


MAN who owned a bicycle, model 1893, 
worth one hundred and twenty-five dollars 





agency. ‘To his disgust he was offered five 


the cirele of her companions. Alice Mitchell is | sovereign. The member is called to account, | dollars. Finally, the biéycle was given to a boy 


a fatal type of an infatuation common among 
school and college girls, which, while seldom 


| 


and makes such explanation as he considers 
necessary. His letter goes from the war office 


The 


se condition that he should take it away. 
lad gave it one look and left—without the bicycle. 


| 


have simply wished that every peaceable’ 


when new, tried recently to trade it at an | 
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| Notwithstanding this extraordinary business 
| opportunity scores of manufacturers have lately 
| become bankrupt, most of them makers of cheap, 
| flimsy goods; yet not all the companies which 
| have become seriously embarrassed can be so 
characterized. One company, making a celebrated 
wheel, is in a receiver’s hands, although in one o{ 
its last prosperous years it cleared almost half a 
million dollars in profits. 

The reason is obvious. Under the regime of 
high prices there was extravagance of manage. 
ment by makers that could ill afford it—jy, 
expensive agencies, ornamental advertising, long 
guarantees. Then hundreds of new factories 
were opened, and the market became glutted. 

The leading makers maintained their old 
prices, thus inviting extra competition, and last 
year the break came later than it should have 
come if the trade was not to be demoralized. 
The one-hundred-dollar wheel fell to seventy-five 
dollars, after the season was well advanced, yet 
thousands of bicycles remained unsold when the 
season closed. 

This year extravagances have been lopped off, 
department stores are more used as selling agents, 
and prices have been still further reduced, 
although the most nicely finished chain wheels 
still sell for fifty or seventy-five dollars. 

The bicycle industry is now in a state of 
transition, and the makers who have survived 
the “golden age’”’ are coming down to a hard, 
business level. 
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Life’s Drudgeries. 


N “honor man” at Harvard a year or two ago 
A summed up his college life as “a study of 
the rudiments of a dozen kinds of know- 
ledge. When I began to form these alphabets 
into sentences, college life was over.” 

Men and women who have won reputation by 
good work in the world have given much the 
same summary of their lives. “Any man,” says 
Boudinot, “may be glad, if out of all his work a 
half-dozen brief sentences last for a generation or 
two. The rest of his time in the world went to fit 
him to speak those sentences.” 

George Eliot, in a letter to a friend, stated that 
the five books by which she is known bore no 
proportion to the enormous amount of anonymous 
writings by which she simply earned her liveli- 
hood. 

An eminent American surgeon in an address to 
a medical school said, ‘Very few successful men 
can expect to perform more than one or two great 
operations in the course of a long practice. The 
bulk of work ought to be a training for these 
operations.” ; 

Honest, intelligent lads often set out in life with 
the resolve to add something to the happiness or 
wisdom of the world. Old age comes and they are 
forced to feel that they have done no work that is 
recognized, or, so far as they can see, that has 
been of large benefit to their generation. Their 
labor has been given to support life. 

If any readers, old or young, of these lines are 
inclined to take this disheartening view of their 
work, they should read Morrell’s account of his 
journey through Upper Canada. 

“Our way lay across small lakes and through 

long stretches of forest. We had to carry the 
canoes over the land in order to cross the water, 
and so heavy were they that I grumbled much at 
having to toil hard for two days in order to make 
progress on the third, until I remembered that 
the trudging under the load brought me to my 
| journey’s end as much as the floating on the 
| water.” 
There are a good many “carries” in each human 
life, days and years of heavy labor which go to 
earn the means to live. But if our faces are 
turned toward home, every step under the burden 
brings us surely nearer to it. 
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‘¢ Gib.” 


HE levity and irreverence characteristic of 
+ Young America, or at least of that class 
of young Americans whose manners make 
them most conspicuous, is to be deplored. It is 
not, however, entirely a modern fault, though it 
has unfortunately increased during recent years. 
But there have been featherbrains and saucy 
| tongues among the young folks of every age. 
| A recent English publication, “The Girlhood 
of Maria Josepha Holroyd,” gives an amusing 
glimpse of the way in which a young girl, charm- 
ing, fresh, well-bred, of noble family,—she was 
the daughter of Lord Sheffield,—and acquainte« 
with the life of town-house, country-house aud 
court in her day, could let her gay and girlish 
tongue run away with her, when writing to an 
intimate friend a hundred years ago. Gibbon, 
the historian, was a close friend of her father’s, 
and Miss Holroyd naturally had many opportuni- 
ties of listening to the famous man’s conversation. 
She met him at Lausanne, and wrote thus to her 
correspondent: 

“When Gibbon, the King of the Place, as he is 
called, opens his mouth (which you know he 
generally does some time before he has arranged 
his sentence) all wait in awful and respectful 
silence for what shall follow, and look up to it as 
| to an oracle.” 
| An oracle which, it may be inferred, the lively 
| Miss Holroyd at least failed to venerate ve!) 
| deeply; since she elsewhere gaily chats of the 
| great man in even lighter vein, speaking of him 





accompanied by such tragic results, yet causes | to the prime minister, and the queen receives in | Something had happened, for in five years the | simply as “Gib!” 
untold headaches and heartburnings. Flowers | due time what is virtually an expression of regret | wheel had depreciated in value one hundred and 
and candy, calls and drives, notes and poetry, | for an indiscreet comment upon the conduct of a 
loss of appetite and failure in lessons are outward | member of her family. 

signs of affections unwholesome in their selfish- | 
ness and intensity. It has been said that the! this way. He may know that no action will be | of the safety bicycle its manufacture assumed 


lifelong friendships formed there constitute the 
rincipal charm of college life, and this is true; 


' 


No public man likes to be called to account in 


taken upon his explanation, and that he will 


never hear of the matter again; but he finds | eight thousand to ten thousand wheels are now 
at young people and their parents and teachers | himself in an unpleasant position, and is not | used in some cities of fifty thousand inhabitants. | Madame de Montolieu, had so affected him that 


| twenty-five dollars. Something, too, has hap- 


| pened to the bicycle industry. 
| Within less than ten years after the introduction 


| enormous proportions. “Everybody rides.”” From 


He had, as is well-known, relinquished the lady 

of his heart at the desire of his father. In his 
| own carefully polished phrase he had “sighed like 
| a lover and obeyed like a son,” but it appears that 
| his disappointment did not leave him too love-lorn 
to be aware of the charms of other ladies. He 
had admitted in Miss Holrcyd’s hearing that the 
piercing black eyes of a lovely Frenchwoman, 
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he narrowly eseaped committing matrimony, upon 
which the English girl tartly comments. 

“Jt never occurs to him that she might have 
refused him, and I dare swear he would sooner 
pelieve a miracle than that a sensible woman 
should show such @ want of taste.” 

That may be fair, though it sounds like a little 
touch of malice, but, after all, what remark of a 
saucy girl about a great historian could so power- 
fully aftect our imagination as the mere fact 
that in her mind our Gibbon—the Gibbon of the 
“Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire’’—did not 
exist 2. He had declined and fallen to plain “Gib!” 


or 
- 





THE YOUNG TENNYSON. 


Tennyson, while: an undergraduate at Cam- 
pridge, was noted for his insight into character, 
and his subtle, terse criticism. 

He once quoted Hallam, the historian, as 
pronouncing Shakespeare “the greatest man.” 
Fitzgerald, subsequently the translator of the 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, objected that so 
sweeping an assertion was rather peremptory for 
a philosopher. 

“Well,” said Tennyson, “the. man one would 
wish perhaps to show as a sample of mankind to 
those ‘in another planet.” 

One day several students were looking at the 
portrait of an elderly politician in his bland, 
family aspect. 

“Jt looks rather like a retired panther,” said 
Tennyson. 

On some one among the friends making a 
dogmatie assertion, Tennyson remarked, “That's 
the swift decision of one who sees only half the 
truth.” 

Some one asked the young poet what politics he 
held, and he replied, “I am of the same politics 
as Shakespeare, Bacon, and every sane man.” 
He hated the narrow, ignorant Toryism of that 
day, reverenced the great traditions and the great 
men of past ages, and eagerly sympathized with 
the disabilities of bis fellow-men. 

England was then, 1830, in a state of ferment. 
Some were hoping for, and others dreading, the 
Reform Bill. Farms were fired and ricks burned. 
At one of these fires Tennyson heard a farm. 
laborer say, ‘“‘Now-we shall get our taters cheaper.” 

“You fools,” retorted Tennyson, though he 
sympathized with the laborers’ demands, “you are 
all going the way to make taters dearer.” 

The young poet was an athlete—six feet high, 
broad-chested, strong-limbed, with hand as soft 
as a child’s, but of great strength and size. He 
was iond of “putting the stone,” and could hurl 
the crowbar farther than any of the neighboring 
farm-laborers. Once when showing a pet pony 
he took it up and carried it, whereupon a friend 
remarked, “It is not fair, Alfred, that you should 
be Hercules as well as Apollo.” 
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LAYING THE STONE. 


An unceremonious ceremony took place not long 
ago in the City of New York. A few workmen 
only were present, yet there was something 
impressive about the scene. It took place when 
the foundation for the new skin and cancer 
hospital, on Nineteenth Street and Second Avenue, 
was ready for the setting of the corner-stone. 

There had been so much delay in the work of 
building that it was deemed too late in the season 
for a public ceremony at the laying of the stone, 
which had been all ready prepared with its box, 
and the workmen were accordingly instructed to 
place it in position in the wall. 

That stone, however, was not destined to be put 
in place in so unimpressive a manner. A sense 
of the fitness of things made the foreman hesitate 
to carry out the command quite literally, and when 
he was about to lower the stone into its position, 
he suddenly turned to a colored laborer, and asked 
him whether he did not think that some little 
ceremony should be observed in setting that 
particular block of stone. 

“Yes, captain,” was the ready answer, and in a 
minute the colored man, who turned out to be 
a Methodist exhorter, had possessed himself of a 
piece ot old carpet, and drawn it in front of the 
Stone. 

“Off with your hats!” he commanded, authori- 
tatively, as he knelt upon the carpet and raised 
his eyes toward the laborers who were aiding in 
the work of lowering the stone. 

The smile of amusement died from all lips as the 
Stentorian voice of the colored man rang across 
the avenue in the words of the Lord's Prayer. 
Decorous attention took the place of any attempt 
at levity, and the simple scene became at once 
both dignified and reverent. 

The prayer ended, the colored master of cere- 
monies rose from his knees, brought his fist down 
upon the corner-stone, and in a loud voice said: 

“1 confirm this stone set.” ‘ 
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SINGULAR AND GRIM. 

Proverbs, like grammatical rules, are liable to 
exceptions, For instance, the familiar saying, 
“Lightning does not strike twice in the same 
place,” had its exception during the bombardment 
of Widin by the Russian batteries of Kalafat on 
the Opposite shore of the Danube. The incident 
is deseribed by Doctor Ryan, in his book, “Under 
the Red Crescent,” the Turkish equivalent for the 
Red Cross Society. 

The shells from the heavy siege-guns at Kalafat 
were dropping incessantly within the fortress. 
One of them, as it exploded, tore a great hole in 
the ground large enough to contain a horse. A 
furkish woman, who was cowering with her three 
children under the shadow of the wall, took refuge 
in the hole. 

According to the law of chances it was the least 
ee Spot to be again hit bya shell. But scarcely 
‘ad she crept in and drawn the three children 
after her when another shell, leaving the cannon’s 


merge at Kalafat nearly two miles away, dropped 


nto the same hole, and blew mother and children 





| 


to atoms. To the Turks the grim exception was 
a vivid illustration of their doctrine of kismet, or 
fate. The woman’s hour had come ; kismet led her 
into that hole; it was the place assigned for 
her departure from earth. 

Another shell struck the angle of a house, tore | 
| down the walls, and reduced one-half of a room | 
to ruins. In the other half of the room were a | 
Turkish woman and two children; they were not | 
even hurt. Their kismet, according to Turkish 
ideas, saved them. 


A FRIENDLY TRAVELLER. 


The Church Union gives a story of Phillips 
Brooks which illustrates his thoughtful belpful- 
ness toward all who needed friendly aid. A lady | 
was travelling from Providence to Boston with | 
her weak-ininded father. Before they arrived he | 
became possessed of a fancy that he must get off 
the train while it was still in motion; that some 
absolute duty called him. 


His daughter endeavored to quiet him, but it was 
difficult to do it, and she was — giving up in 
despair, when she noticed a very large man watch- 
ing the proceedings intently over the top of his 
newspaper. As soon as he caught her eyes he 
rose and crossed quickly to her. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, “you are in trouble. 
May I — re . d : 

She explained the situation to him. 

“What is your father’s name?” he asked. - 

She told him, and the large man, leaning toward 
the troubled old man, had addressed him_ by 
name, shaken hands cordially, and engaged him 
m a conversation so interesting and so cleverly 
arranged to keep his mind occupied, that he 
forgot his need to leave the train, and did not 
think of it again until they were in Boston. Here 
the stranger put the lady and her charge into a 
carriage, received her assurance that she felt 
perfectly safe, had cordially shaken her hand, and 
was about to close the carriage door when she 
remembered that she had felt so safe in the 
keeping of this noble-looking man that she bad 
not even asked his name. astily putting her 
hand against the door, she said: 

“Pardon me, but you have rendered me such a 
service, may I not know whom I am thanking?” 

The big man smiled as he answered, “Phillips 
Brooks,” and turned away. 


NOT A LAWYER. 


If all newspaper stories are true, lawyers meet 
with many reverses in their attempts to browbeat 
femimine witnesses. One of the latest examples 
comes from the Cleveland Leader. 


“Now,” said the lawyer who was conducting 
the cross-examination, ‘“‘you will please state how 
and where you first met this man.” 

“T think,” said the lady with the sharp nose, 
“that it was —” 

“Never mind what you think,” interrupted the 
lawyer. “We want facts here. We don’t care 
what you think, and we haven’t any time to listen 
to what you think. Now please tell us where and 
when it was that you first met this man.” 

The witness made no mr. 

“Come, come,” urged the lawyer, “I demand an 
answer to the question I have put.” 

“The witness will please answer the question,” 
said the court, in impressive tones. 

“Can't,” said the lady. 

“Why not?” 

“The court doesn’t care to hear what I think, | 
ae it?” : 





NO. 

“Then there’s no _ use a-questioning me any 
further. Iam nota lawyer. I can’t talk without 
thinking.” 

So they called the next witness. 


HIS FEET. 


The phrase “small vanities’’ does not seem 
| vague until one has asked several people to say 
| what they would mean by it. Dickens liked a red 
| necktie, and other celebrated men have been 
| childishly devoted to certain articles of dress; 
but that might only indicate their having a sense 
of the beautiful. There is, however, a kind of 
precaution over personal detail which seems to 
proceed from vanity and from notbing else. 


Maclise, the artist, once did a full-length portrait 
of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, and a sorry time 
he had of it. For the artist was hard to please; 
now this was not right and now that. The “com- 
plexion of the hand” was to be copettaly noted, 
and the painter must be very particular about the 
feet. The feet, indeed, caused no end of — 
ance. Bulwer insisted on having them very small, 
but Maclise painted them the natural size. Then 
Bulwer came to see them, and would have them 
diminished. 

The artist yielded, perforce; but he had one. 
resource, varnishing day, when pictures can be 
“retouched” so long as time will admit. Then 
and there he —— panied in the feet again of 
the proper size, and the author had to see them 
thus on the day of the exhibition. 











“MARTYRDOM.” 


At the age of seventeen Miss Willard records in 
her diary this tragic announcement of the end 
of her romping girlhood: 


This is my birthday, and the date of my mar- 
tyrdom. Mother insists that at last I must have 
my hair “done up woman-fashion.” She says 
she can hardly forgive herself for letting me “run 
wild” so long. We've had a great time over it 
all, and bere I sit like another Samson shorn of 
his strength. That figure won't do, though, for 
the greatest trouble with me is that I never shall 
be shorn again. My “back” hair is twisted up 
like a corkscrew; I carry eighteen hairpins; my 
head aches miserably; my feet are entangled in | 
the skirt of my hateful new gown. 

I can never jump over a fence again, so long as 
I live. As for chasing the sheep down in the 
shady pasture, it is out of the question, and to 
climb to my eagle-nest seat in the big bur-oak 
would ruin this new frock beyond repair. Alto- 
gether, I recognize the fact that my occupation’s 
gone. 





A NEAT REPLY. 
“T haven’t seen you for ages,” said Mr. Glad- 
stone on meeting Lord Houghton, adding, “I lead 
the life of a dog.” 


“Yes, of a St. Bernard, the savior of men,” 
replied Lord Houghton. 











“WHAT is before the "Ouse to-night?” asked a 
oy of Parliament; and some one answered, 
“An H, sir.” 
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The superiority of Burnett’s Vanilla Extract con- 
sists in its perfect purity and great strength. (Adv. 
Book-keeping, Pen- 


HOME STUD e manship, Business 


Forms, Arithmetic,Shorthand.ete.,thor- 








oughly taught by MAIL at students’ HOME. Low 
rates. Catalogue sent Free, Trial Lesson_ 10 cts. 
BRYANT & TTON, 201 College Buil lalo, N.Y. 
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BENT’S ESTABLISHED 1801. 
FINE BISCUITS 


are used by the best families. Unsurpassed 
for Receptions, Banquets, Etc. All First- 
class Grocers sellthem. Manufactured by 


NATIONAL BISCUIT CO., - Milton, Mass. 


Illustrated Circular Sent FREE. 
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GLEVELAND GHAIN, 


A bicycle feature that makes for 
Safety, Speed and Satisfaction. | 


It’s distinctive, being the only chain | 
with wearing surfaces of steel, absolute- | 
ly hard. Compare this chain with others | 
and note the difference in construction. 

We guarantee it to run longer with less 
wear than any other bicycle chain made. 
If you want to know more about it,send 26c. | 
postage for sample in form of watch fob. 
Address Advertising Dept., 
i H. A. LOZIER & CO., 
Mfrs. Cleveland Bicycles, CLEVELAND, 0. | 


Send for Catalogue No. 14. 
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There is no Kodak but the Eastman Kodak. 


a 


The Foldin g 
Pocket Kodak. 


Only 1 inches in thickness when closed, yet makes 
pictures 244x3%¢ inches. Takes our light-proof film 
cartridges and 


LOADS IN DAYLIGHT. 


The embodiment of photographic daintiness and 





utility 
Price, Folding Pocket Kodak, with fine achromatic lens, $10.00 
Light-proof Cartridge, 12 exposures 2 x3'¢ . 40 


Kodak Catalogues free at agencies or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., - Rochester, N. Y. 
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** Silver Plate that Wears.’’ 
Made in artistic and original patterns only. 
silverware will be correct in every way if it is 


‘6 | 847” Rogers Bros. 


Made only by 


Tue Meripen Britannia Co., Meriden, Conn, 
208 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 


Your 
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EXAMINATIONS FOR ADMISSION 

to Harvard College, the Scientific, Law, Medical, and Veterinary Schools 
will be held from June 28th to July 2d in thirty-seven different localities | 
Pamphlets giving a list of these localities, terms | 
of admission, specimen examination papers, and full information con- 


Corresponding Secretary of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


may be had on application to the 











If your hands are rough, hard or chapped from the 
repeated washings necessary to keep them free from the 
office dirt, examine carefully the soap you use. If it is a 
cheap toilet soap you will find that it is greasy, acrid and 


irritating. 


Ivory Soap makes a profuse lather that removes the 
dirt and rinses easily, leaving the skin soft and clean. 

If your office force is large there are two considerations 
that will recommend Ivory Soap to you. It is quick in 
action, saving time, and is inexpensive. 

Send the office boy for some and try it. 


Copyright, 1898, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 
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Outside his nursery window 
A tall green pine-tree stands, 
And every night it beckons 
And waves its shadowy hands: 
Whether the breeze flies lightly 
Or whether the winds blow wild 
It’s “Good night to you now, O Pine- 


tree. 
“Good night to you, little child.” 


The bright moon looks through its 
branches, 
The thin moon splendid and new; 
It spreads a snare for the dewdrops, 
And stars hang s arkling through : 
But moonlight, and starlight, and sun- 


The great-winged winds and the 
reeze,— 
With the little child to wave to | 


When in the lonely midnight, | 
Awake with the storm and rain, | 
He opens the chink in the curtain | 
To peer through the window-pane, 
He can hear the pine-tree saying— 
Over and over, too 
“The night is wet and windy, 
But I'm staying awake with you.” 


Every night at bedtime 
A small hand waves to the tree, 
A small face smiles through the twilight, | 
Pressing the pane to see; 
And whether the breeze files lightly, 
Or whether the winds blow wild, 
It’s “Good night to you now, O Pine-tree” — 
“Good night to you, little child.” 
ROSAMOND MARRIOTT WATSON. 
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They Set the Fashion. 


Y7UDGE Carter of Haver- 
hill, | Massachusetts, 
who died last January 
at an advanced age, 
was a native of Maine. 
It was one of the 
pleasantries of this 
excellent magistrate 
to confess that once 
in his life he was 
“guilty of bribery.” 

While practising his 
profession in Bridg- 

* ton, Maine, forty or 
fifty years ago, both 
he and Mrs. Carter 
were active church 
helpers, and both took 
a particular interest in 

the Sunday-school, serving as teachers and using 

all their influence to keep the classes full. 

In those simpler times children went barefoot 
in the summer on week-days, but there were 
exceptions to the rule in a few well-to-do families 
of position, and when Sunday came, the etiquette 
for young, church-going feet was so far in favor 
of shoes that poor people, out of pride, kept their 
unshod children at home. 

Lawyer Carter noticed this, and when several 
promised recruits to the Sunday-school failed to 
come, he divined the cause without offending the 
sensibilities of the parents. It was a question 
how to secure the shoeless boys and girls, and 
finally it occurred to him to work out the problem 
at home. He “bribed” his own children to go 
to Sunday-school barefoot. 

Whether the household at first “filed a demur- 
rer’ we are not told, but the little folks agreed 
to their father’s terms, and went. One appear- 
ance was enough to set the fashion. The shoeless 
families said, “If Squire Carter’s children can 
come to Sunday-school barefoot, it’s a pretty 
how-de-do if ours can’t.” And after that there 
‘were no more stay-at-homes for pride’s sake. 

The end does not always justify the means, 
but in this case most of us will be inclined to 
call the expedient of the good “squire” by a 
gentler name than he used. 
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The Children’s Feet. 


The Presbyterian makes note of an English 
incident that is as beautiful as a “golden text.” 
A poor woman, crossing one of the London 
parks, suddenly stooped and picked up something 
which she concealed in her apron. A policeman 
saw the act, and followed her. She was ragged, 
and her furtive manner convinced him that she 
was making off with some article of value, such 
as is frequently dropped in public places. He 
called to her roughly: 

“Here, what have you got in your apron?” 

His threatening, official tone frightened her, 
and she made no answer. 

Yeeling sure that she had hidden a pocket- 
book or a jewel, he told her to show what she 
was trying to carry away, or he would arrest 
her. Then the poor woman timidly unrolled 





her apron and revealed a handful of broken | the 


glass! 

The policeman stared at it a minute, and 
muttered, ‘‘What in the world do you want of 
that rubbish ?” 

- “I just thought I’d take it out of the way of 
the children’s feet,” she said, meekly. 

When we read the gentle Master’s warning 
never to “offend” one of His little ones,—the 


favorites of His kingdom,—it is charming to} th 


know what verb in the New Testament language 
the word “offend’’ translates.* The emblem 
of the child’s soul-history is the passing of its 


* Skandalizo—to cause to stumble. 


What should it care for these? | M 


| Booth was engaged,” and a 
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tender feet. Who would leave anything in their 
path to hinder or hurt them? — 

Whether she knew it or not, the poor woman 
put a gospel of love into her thoughtful deed. 
She obeyed in spirit the divine command to the 
ancient prophet: ‘Take up the stumbling-blocks 
out of the way of my people.” 


————_“sou-— —- 


At Home to Her. 


A little incident will sometimes show the char- 
acter of a man more clearly than a great act. 


| Mr. Laurence Hutton, in a magazine article, tells 


a story of Edwin Booth that reveals the kindly 


| heart of the man whom the world knew as a 


famous actor. 


Mr. Hutton called upon Mr. Booth one afternoon 
at the Albemarle Hotel, in New York, and found 
him in an easy-chair, with a pipe in his mouth. 
The long chat which ensued was not undisturbed. 

r. Booth was in greet request, and before 
long a waiter entered and put a card into his 


and. 
“Tell the lady that Mr. Booth is engaged,” was 
the quiet answer, and an influential leader in 
New York society went away disappointed. 

few minutes later a second caller—a man 
honorably known Growners the - - 
away without seeing Mr. Booth. Yet another 
card was sent down with the statement that ‘Mr. 
ntleman and his 
wife, whom few people would have refused to 
receive, became convinced that the actor was an 
exception to the rule; but at last came a name 
that met with a different fate. 

“Show the lady. 1 said the now interested 
actor, and Mr. Hutton put on his overcoat to 
leave the room. He was not allowed to depart. 
was a friend of his, and would be glad 
to see him, he was assured. 

Thereupon he waited, curious to discover the 
identity of the person who could obtain an 
audience with the man who had been too tired to 
see,the daughter of one of the most distinguished 
men of science in the country, or a judge of the 
Supreme Court of the United States; or a bishop 
and his wife. 

The door opened, and in walked black Betty, 
the old negro servant who had nursed Mr. Booth’s 
— when she was a baby, had taken the 
most tender care of his wife when she was slowl 
dying, and had been a lifelong friend to them all. 
She fad left Mr. Booth’s service after his daugh- 
fer’s pee, and had been recently married 

erself. 

She kissed “Massa Edwin’s” hand, shook hands 
cordia y with Mr. Hutton, and let herself be 
— n the most comfortable rocking-chair. 

hen she pegan to talk familiarly about. her own 
affairs and Mr. Booth’s. She could not afford to 
go to the theatre “no mo’,” she said, but she 
wanted her husband to see “Massa Edwin play.” 
Could she have a pass for two that night? 

He wrote the pass at once, and put it into her 
hand. She read it and returned it with a shake 
of her head. “They was only niggers,” she said. 
“The do’keeper wouldn’t let no n peers into the 
orchestra seats; a pass to the gallery was good 
enough for them.” 

A second paper she received silently, but with 
another and still more decided shake of her head. 
Glancing over her shoulder, Mr. Hutton read, 
“Pass my friend, aay, Blank, and party to my 
box this evening. Edwin Booth.” And Betty 
occupied the box. 
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Effective Parable. 


A most interesting account of the manner in 
which the lives of Jameson and his men were 
spared, after the surrender to the Boers, comes 
from the Nieuws Van den Dag, Amsterdam, by 
way of the Literary Digest: 


The stern old Boers, when they had Jameson 
and his fellow-officers in their hands, determined 
to execute the leaders of the band at , ioe 
The meeting took place in President Kriiger’s 
house, twen %, being present, of whom the great 
majority, wild with indignation at the sudden 
inroad into their territory, were for shooting the 
British officers at once. 

President Kriiger opposed this summary plan, 
and used all his eloquence and all his influence 
on behalf of the prisoners. For a long time his 
efforts were vain. It was four o’clock in the 
morning, and the president’s opponents were still 
for execution. The lives of the foreigners hung 
by a thread. 

At length General Joubert, one of the few who 
agreed with the president, had recourse to the 
old-time Boer method of convincing his hearers. 
He made use of a parable. 

“Friends,” he said, “will 
voice once more? wappese t 
lives a bad neighbor who keeps fierce hounds in 
his house, worrying my sheep exceedingly, and 
also killing some. hat, then, would you have 
me todo? Should I kill the hounds to be free of 
this worry? are my neighbor would say unto 
me, ‘Thou hast killed my hounds, yet their value 
is greater than the value of pt sheep. Pay 
thou me!’ Is it not better that I should take the 
hounds, and going into my neighbor's house say, 
‘These are thine; now pay me for the harm they 
have done my flock?’ ” 

There was silence, and the 
“We have caught the pack. 
send them to the British 
for reparation, lest the 
to worry us anew?” 

The old form of argument proved successful. 
The wisdom of moderation became apparent, and 
oe aes of war accepted the advice of their 
chiefs. 


ou not listen to my 
t close to my farm 


eneral continued: 
s it not better to 
overnment with demands 
ritish send more hounds 
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Saved From the Wreck. 


The British steamer Dago foundered at sea in 
January last, and the captain and crew, twenty- 
three men in all, were rescued by volunteers from 
the North German Lloyd steamer Aller, which 
arrived in New York January 29th. The Herald 
of that city, in its narrative of the rescue, recounts 
the following very pleasing incident: 


In the life-boat, on its third and last trip from 

Dago, was an eighth passenger, which kept 
close to Captain Boroggie s side and barked for 
oy. It had been hard work for the captain to 
nduce the chief officer to permit Fannie, the 
collie dog, to embark upon the life-boat. The rule 
of the liner is, “Save no property, only human 
life.” Fannie was property, and the officer came 
vey near excluding it. 

0 wonder the creature barked for joy. A 
sailor threw over a line from the Al/er, which was 
fastened about the dog’s body. The dog slipped 
from the fastening and fell into the sea. Bhe 
swam alongside the life-boat, got her forepaws on 
e nwale, and waited to have the line tied 
round her the second time. She was left in the 
boat until it was hoisted and swung on board. 

It must be recorded, however, that some of the 
or company were left behind. There was the 
little American fox, “Tiny,” which had made life 
merry on board the Dago for many an hour which 
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would have been otherwise a wear: 
squirrel, “Jocko,” which had a home in the wheel- 
house, and which spun around in all those days of 


one. The 


storm, was left to his fate; and as for “Dick,” 
the faithful cat, which belonged to the cook, the 
crew will never see him again unless, by some 
miracle of the sea, his life is spared. 

Liners do not save property. So Jobn, who 
wanted to save his clothes, and Jack, who had a 
velveteen jacket which he highly prized, had to 
leave their finery to deck the sea. Yet there was 
one of the crew—Plimmer, the cabin-boy—who, 
just before the last boat went, dived into the 
cabin and thrust into the breast of his jacket a 
packet wrapped in oilskin. 

As he reappeared, the German officer glanced 
at the boy’s bulging chest, and said, “You should 
not have done that. We have no time to save 


your goods. 
ought,” said the boy, after all were on 
board the Aller, “that I might take it. I was told 
8. ? 


to keep it always. 

He was forgiven. The boy had brought away 
the Bible which his father had given him in the 
days when he went to the old “kirk” in far-away 


Scotland. 
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Happiness. 


Happiness is like a crystal 
r and exquisite and clear, 
Broken in a million pieces, 
Shattered, scattered, far and near. 
Now and then, along life’s pathway, 
Lo! some shining ragments fall— 
But there are so many pieces 
No one ever finds them all. 


You may find a bit of beauty. 
Or an honest share of wealth, 
While another, just beside you, 
Gathers honor, love or health. 
Vain to choose or srasp unduly, 
Broken is the perfect ball— 
And there are so many pieces 
No one ever finds them all. 


pieces 
them all. 
PRISCILLA LEONARD. 


No one ever fin 
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Useless. 


A pathetic little story comes from the ‘“Recol- 
lections” of Elizabeth Cady Stanton. She says 
that when her brother died, she climbed upon her 
father’s knee, wondering what could be said or 
done to fill the empty place in his heart. 


ten daughter,” he sighed, “I wish you were a 


threw my arms about his neck, and said, “I 
will to be all my brother was.” 

All that day and far into the night I Pon gem 
the problem of boyhood. I thought the chief 
thing to be done to equal boys was to be learned 
and courageous, so I decided to study Greek and 
learn to manage a horse. 

As soon as I was dressed I hurried to our good 

tor, the Rev. Simon Hosack, who was always 
early at work in his garden. 

e - i said 1, “‘which do you like best, boys 
or girls?” 
ape by, girls, to be sure! I wouldn’t give you 
for all the boys in Christendom.” 

“My father,” said I, “prefers boys. 
I were one, and I intend to be as like one as 
possible. T am poing to ride on horseback and 
Study Greek. ill you give me a Greek lesson 
now, doctor? I want to begin at once.” 

“Yes, child,” he said, throwing down his hoe. 
oan into my library and we will begin without 

e ” 


He wishes 


I kept up my lessons at the parsonage, and 
made rapid progress. I su sed even my 
teacher, who thought me capable of doing any- 
thing. 1 learned to drive, and to leap a fence and 
ditch on horseback. I taxed every power, hoping 
some day to hear my father ry A 

“Well, a girl is as good as a boy, after all.” 

But he never said it. 

I began to study Latin, Greek and mathematics 
with a class of hy in the academy, many of 
whom were much older than I. Two prizes were 
offered in Greek. I strove for one, and took the 


second. 
“Now,” said I, “my father will be satisfied with 
me ” 


IL rushed breathless into his office, laid my prize, 
a new Greek Testament, on the table, and ex- 
claimed: 

“There! I got it!” 

He took up the book and asked me some ques- 
tions. Then he kissed ine on the forehead and 
exclaimed, with a sigh: 

“Ah, you should have been a boy!” 
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Possum Tricks. 


The doings of a New York State possum are 
feelingly chronicled by the New York Sun. A 
farmer named John Welch, living near the town 
of Chester, so it appears, had lately taken a ten- 
year-old boy from a city charitable institution. 
Naturally the boy knew little about country 
matters, and one day, toward evening, he came 
running into the house to say, “O Mr. Welch, 
there’s a monkey in the chicken-coop settin’ right 
by the side of our big rooster.” 


Farmer Welch went out to see what the boy had 
discovered, and reached the coop in time to see a 
big possum making off with the rooster. He made 
a rush for the thief, which, on seeing that it 
couldn’t escape, dropped the rooster and tumbled 
over, pretending, after the well-known manner of 
its kind, to be dead. 

Farmer Welch picked the animal up by its tail, 
carried it into the house, and threw it by no means 
gently on the kitchen floor. The. possum never 
gave a sign that it had life enough to know what 
was going on. It was tossed and pushed and 
tumbled about by different members of the family 
for some time, but it stayed dead. 

Farmer Welch knew, of course, that it wasn’t 
dead, and by and by he tossed it into a box, and 
by way of experiment threw a piece of raw meat 
near its snout. 

lt was evident from the fact that the possum 
had come to the farmyard in cold weather and 
before dark that it must be very hungry, but with 
the tempting morsel lying against its very nostrils 
it never moved a muscle. 

After a while the big family cat came into the 
kitchen. She got scent of the meat, and strode 
up to the box. The sight of the possum caused 
her to stop and sniff for a moment. She evidentl 
was fooled into thinking the possum was dead, 
for a jumped into the box and grabbed the 
me 


at. 

She had no sooner done so, though, than the 
possum came to life with a suddenness and 
velocity that startled the family. If a buzz-saw 
had run against the cat the fur could hardly have 
been scattered in a more lively manner than that 
possum scattered it. 

The tumbling and caterwauling lasted but a 
brief space, for the cat escaped and circused 
around the kitchen so wild-eyed and big-tailed 
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that somebody opened the door and let her out, 
She hasn’t been seen since. 

soving put the cat to flight, and seeing the ex- 
cited family grouped about, the possum prom tly 
tumbled over and died again. After a while 
finding that no one made a move toward doing it 
injury, it came to life, got into the box, and ate 
the meat as coolly as it it had been dining at home 
in the hollow of a tree. 

The possum has remained in the family ever 
since, and has developed a pertonlas fondness 
for = boy who discovered it and took it for a 
monkey. 
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Not in His Line. 


One of the penalties of eminent success in life 
is that the fortunate person is besieged by number- 
less appeals for assistance, from needy ones who 
have no claim upon him other than that of charity, 
considered in its almsgiving sense. To heed all 
these appeals would take nearly all one’s time, to 
say nothing of one’s money, and as a rule they 
come from the undeserving. 


A distinguished musician was waited upon one 
day in his study by a rather seedy-looking stranger, 
who said to him, with what seemed to be genuine 
emotion: 

“May a humble brother musician claim your 
oe hy for one moment? I don’t ask you to 
give me anything, but will you lend me a dollar 
ortwo? You can command ten dollars a lesson, or 
as much more as you choose to ask, while I think 
myself fortunate if I can get a pupil now and 
then at a half-dollar a sitting.” 

“My friend,” said the other, touched by this 
appeal, “perhaps I can pelp better than by 
lending you money. What is your branch of 
music?” 

MS ong lessons on the violin.” 

“Well, we will see what you can do. Here is a 
violin. I will sit down to the piano, and we will 
play a duet.” 

e whipped a fine violin out of its case, handed 
it to the stranger, seated himself at the piano, and 
placed a sheet of music before him. 

The caller rasped the bow across the strings, 
leaned forward, looked at the composition, and 
shook his head. 

“Sharps?” he said. “Sharps? I never play in 
sharps! 

The distinguished musician took the violin from 
him, replaced it in its case, and coldly remarked: 

ed riend, what you need is a job as night- 
watchman in a soap-factory.” 

= you get it for me?” eagerly asked the 
ealler. 
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For Second Thought. 


If ever, in the heat of future political excite- 
ments, any youthful citizen of our land should 
feel the temptation to resort to violence and 
appeal to arms, let such a one contemplate this 
terrible picture of the scene at the Battle of the 
Crater near Petersburg, toward the close of the 
Civil War, as described by a Confederate officer: 


After the first moment of panic, following the 
—— of the mine, the’ Southern soldiers 
rallied and inflicted on the advancing Federals 
a severe and bloody defeat. It was as gallant a 
eharge as ever I saw. We recaptured all our 
works, driving the enemy out of the vast crater 
formed by the explosion, like a herd of frantic 
buffaloes. 

Then ensued such a scene as I hope never to 
see again. The crater was filled with a seething 
mass of men, hundreds and thousands of them, 
some firing back upon us, all struggling wildly to 
escape. 

Shattering volleys were fired into the thronged 
abyss till became a veritable slaughter-pen. 
The frantic mass heaved and stenauied like 
demons. Hand-grenades were hurled down upon 
them, and as these exploded, you could see heads 
and arms and legs go up into the air! Our men 
at length sickened of the carnage and stopped. 
The Federals lost that day more than four thou- 
sand men. They left the crater choked with 


ead. 

No attempt was made till long after to take the 
bodies out for burial. The earth was thrown 
upon them where they lay, covering the hideous 
sight from the face of heaven. 
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Encouraging a Youth. 


Congressman McClellan, of New York, who is 
remarkably youthful in his appearance, is said 
by the Washington Times to be in the habit of 
telling the following story against himself: 


About two weeks after my first appearance in 
the House I left my hotel late. I had not had 
time to read the papers, and picking up a dozen 
or more, I placed them under my arm and boarded 
@ car. eft it at the entrance to the Capitol 
grounds, and was hastening toward the building, 
when an elderly man, who it was evident hailed 
from the rural districts, accosted me. 

“Air you a-goin’ to the Capitol?” he asked. 

“Yes,” I replied. 

“So’m I,” he said. 

“That is a _—- every man in this country 
may enjoy,” I answered. ; 

“Ves, I guess that’s what we fit fer,” said my 
new acquaintance, and then he added, ““What air 
you in such a hurry for?” 

“I want to get rid of these papers,” I answere«| 
in a reckless way, pointing to the bundle beneath 


‘Hum, young man!” said the man, as gravely 
as an undertaker, “why don't you remember 
—— a.man now, and stop sellin’ newspapers. 

have yourself and be elected to Congress, and 
become a great man, like Dan’] Webster?” 
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The New Footman. 


Fun seems all the funnier when coming from 
the Quakers, because it is unlooked for, and in 
contrast with their usual sobriety. For instance. 
what could be funnier than the method used by 
Nicholas Waln, a gifted minister of the Friends, 
who lived in Philadelphia during the last century, 
to mortify the carnal pride of his wife? The 
story, as told in the Christian Standard, is as 
follows: 

The wife of Nicholas Waln was an only daughter, 
and for those days pres a very large inheri- 
tance. She thought it would be suitable to her 
wealth and station to have a footman behind her 
carriage. This wish being frequently expressed, 
her husband at last promised to comply with it. _ 

Accordingly the next time the carriage was 
ordered for the purpose of making a stylish call. 
she was gratified to see a footman mounted. 


When she arrived at her place of designation, the 
door of the carriage was opened, and the steps let 
down in a very obsequious manner by the new 
footman, and great was her surprise and confusion 
to recognize in him her own husband. 
































My Neighbor. 


I have a new neighbor just over the way, 

She was moving in on the first of May. 

When she took in her household goods, I saw 

They were nothing but rubbish and sticks and 

straw; 

But when I made her a call just now 

I found she had furnished her house somehow 

All trim and tidy and nice and neat, 

The prettiest cottage in all the street. 

Of thistledown silk was her carpet fine, 

A thousand times better and softer than mine; © 

Her curtains, to shut out the heat and light, 

Were woven of blossoms pink and white, 

And the dainty roof of her tiny home 

Was a broad green leaf like an emerald dome. 

’Tis the coziest nook that you ever did see, 

Mrs. Yellowbird’s house in the apple-tree. 
PERSIS GARDINER. 
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May Day. 

It was cloudy on Friday afternoon, and every 
few minutes anxious little eyes would wander 
from their book and look out of the window to 
see if any rain-drops were falling ; while at recess 
Miss Reed was besieged with, “O teacher, do 
you believe it is going to rain?” “Don’t you 
think it will be pleasant to-morrow?” and at 
home, at night, it was the same question, “Don’t 
you think it will clear off, papa?” for the 
children were anticipating a great time on the 
morrow. 

They always had a holiday on May day, if it 
was pleasant, with permission to roam about in 
the woods and gather wild flowers, but this year 
they were to have an extra treat. 

Mr. Berry, Harold’s father, had promised 
them that if it was a good day he would harness 
his two big black horses into his biggest hay- 
wagon, and take them all with Miss Reed, their 
teacher, over to the Singleton woods for 
mayflowers; for though the woods about N—— 
abounded in hepatica and violets both blue and 
yellow, cowslips and columbines, frail little 
anemones, bloodroot and star-flowers, beside 
many others, yet there was not one single bit of 
the mayflower—the trailing arbutus—to be found 
nearer than the Singleton woods, and those were 
fifteen miles away and in a lonely part of the 
country, not near any town; consequently the 
children rarely saw any, and of course prized 
them much more highly than any of the other 
wild flowers. 

All of the children went off to bed early that 
night, and when they opened their eyes it was 
upon a bright, beautiful day, flooded with 
sunshine and with a warm southerly wind 
blowing. Just the day for a picnic! 

It was all so pleasant, even from the start! 
The children were so glad to have a good day, 
and the mammas and papas were glad because 
the children were, and so every one was happy. 
Then there was an extra nice breakfast, as the 
children were going to ride so far, which I 
am afraid, in the excitement, was not half 
appreciated. Then the gathering at the school- 
house, and the shouts of delight when the black 
horses came around the corner, and all the bustle 
of starting, and finally they were off. 

Miss Reed had a low chair placed in the 
wagon for her use, but the children just snuggled 
down into the warm, sweet hay with which the 
tioor of the wagon was covered, and chattered— 
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well! Mr. Berry said that it sounded like the 
martins when they came to occupy their house 
in the spring, and found that a flock of sparrows 
had gone to housekeeping there before them! 

Now out in the Singleton woods the may- 
flowers were feeling very unhappy. What was 
the use of having such a fine day? And what 
was the use of trying to put forth a lot of 
fragrant, pink blossoms, if no one ever came to 
see them? They were a good mind not to try to 
blossom, but to hide away under the brown 
leaves; but as they were talking it over among 
themselves they heard unusual sounds, and soon 
children, such a lot of children, came running 
and dancing and singing among them. 

Then every flower blushed rosier than ever 
with joy, and thrust its head up as high as it 
could, so as not to be missed, and the children 
declared, with rapturous little screams, that each 
blossom was bigger and pinker than the last. 

Once in a while there would be a little scream 
of another kind, as some harmless little green 
snake would glide away ina great hurry to his 
home, wondering what all this commotion was 
about; but on the whole they didn’t mind each 
other much, and the children picked and picked, 
and then ate their lunch in the big wagon, and 
crowned Miss Reed the May Queen, and then 
picked some more, till Mr. Berry said that it was 
growing cool, and time that they started for 
home; and the tired children, with their great 
bunches of flowers, were glad to curl down in 
the hay once more. 

Going home, they were talking over their good 
time and wondering what they should do with 
so many flowers, when Miss Reed said: 

“Don’t you think Bertha would like some?” 

Sure enough, that was just the thing! Poor 
little Bertha Day, one of the merriest and best 
beloved of all the children, had met with an 
accident only a short time before, and now would 
have -to lie quietly in bed all through the 
beautiful spring days. And she was so fond of 
flowers! Of course they would give them to 
her. 

So when they reached home, just at dusk, 
Mr. Berry stopped at Bertha’s house, and they 
left all the flowers on her door-step,—excepting a 
little bunch which each one had saved out for 
mamma,—rang the door-bell and drove off. 
And how fragrant and sweet and beautiful they 
seemed to the poor little girl lying there in bed, 
perhaps you can imagine; and what loving 
thoughts they brought to her of her little school 
friends, who had not forgotten her in their good 
time. 

All through the long night she kept them by 
her bedside, and the touch of their cool petals, 
and their dewy fragrance, helped her to bear the 
pain more patiently through the weary hours; 
but when morning came she asked her mother to 
take them over to the church, for they were so 
beautiful that she wanted every one to enjoy 
them. So Mrs. Day took them over early, and 
when the children went to church, there were all 
the flowers which they had gathered, looking as 
fresh and beautiful as ever, and every one felt 
happier for their being there. 

And the next morning, too, they were still 
fresh and beautiful, so that one of the ladies, 
who was going to the city, put them all into a 





























|big basket and took them with her to the 
Children’s Hospital, where they brought a breath 
of the woods to many a little sufferer. 

And as the little hands reached out eagerly for 
them, and they saw the look of delight on the 
poor little pale faces, the mayflowers were so 
glad that they had blossomed as well as they 
could, as they had given happiness to so many | 
people. M. H. W. CARTER. 
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Foot-Soldiers. 


Tis all the way to Toe-town, 
Beyond the Knee-high hill, 
That baby has to travel down 
To see the soldiers drill. 


One, two, three, four, five, arow— 
A captain and his men; 
And on the other side, you know, 
Are six, seven, eight, nine, ten. 
JOHN B. TABB. 
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‘*Goldie-dear,’’ My Latest Pet. 


Guess what he is, children. He has pretty, 
bright wings; yet he is not a bird. He eats 


washes his face like a kitten; yet is no cat. His | 
head is something like that of a grasshopper; | 
but he cannot jump. What can he be! 


he walks on four legs like an elephant; yet he is 
only a beautiful yellow butterfly, with a black 
spot on each wing! 

He flew into my room one warm spring day, 
when I had doors and windows open. But the 
very next day it snowed, and poor Goldie had to 
remain a prisoner. For a full week the weather 
kept very cold, and he sat motionless on the 
sitting-room window, where he could get what 
sunshine there was. But by and by he began to 
droop, and I began to wonder if he was not 
hungry. But what could I give him to eat? 
Did butterflies eat honey like bees? I asked. 

It certainly would do no harm to try, and as I 
had none in the house I boiled some sugar and 
water together in a spoon, and as soon as it was 
cool gave him a drop. Presently Goldie stuck 
out a long tube, like a thin stick, only hollow; 
this he put right into the sweet drop, and sucked 
till he had enough. Then he curled it up likea 
tiny watch-spring and tucked it away (I think 
under his nose), and began washing his face with 
both his forefeet at once. This done, he began 
to fly about the window-panes, as if he wanted to 
get out, but I did not let him, as he was better 
off indoors while it was so cold. 

It does not do to handle a butterfly, so in the 
evening I always made him walk on a bit of thin 
board, and set it with him on the mantelpiece in 
the warmest part of the room. He then would 
fold his wings up straight, and remain quiet till 
morning. 

By and by I got him some honey, and thought 
I had done great things for him; but it must | 
have been too sweet for him, or else he ate too | 
much of it (he did not tell me which), for he died | 
soon after. H. A. STEINHAUER. 
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Nuts to Crack. 


1. 
A LITTLE MAGICIAN. 

I am a curious character, possessed of almost 
magical —- 

At my touch a troublesome insect is transformed 
into a piece of wood (1), a garden tool into a foot 
covering (2), an article of furniture into a shelter 
for horses (3), and a drinking utensil into an 
edible fish (4). 

can readily yotnse a public carriage to a 
simple incrustation (5), another carriage to a 
blemish (6), a piece of money to an odor (7), 
delicious meat to a humbug (8), a covering for the 
head to an angry frown (9), a quantity of grain to 
a small point (10), and a musical instrument to a 
musical character (11). 

I cause anxiety to intensify into fright (12), a 
fish to make a steep descent (13), a statement of 
belief to become an harangue (14), and a young 
goat a piece of timber (15). 

A delicious fruit, at my touch, changes into an 
implement of war (16), a resting-place into a 
scoundrel (17), an ancient musician into a swindler 
(18), small nails into piles of hay (19), and others 
into slimy, creeping animals (20). 

In my company little favorites become torments 
Gb, & ible e- is brought into contempt (22), a 

omestic an ‘imal disappears in a slight shower of 
rain (23), the farmer’s horses vanish in vapor (7). 
and hardy sailors find a home in the Milky 


ay (25). 

If you are ill I can easily banish most, if not all, 
of your suffering to a foreign country (26), or even 
make a mountain talk, if necessary (27). 

With all this strange ot I possess wonderful 
ower to increase all good things, and have often 
been called a wizard. Who am 


2. 
ANAGRAMS. 
I. 
The white gander has —— through the —— and 
‘one into the pasture. There he may find himself 
n—,as the old —— —— who is browsing there 
| does not look with a friendly eye upon any 
intruder. 
| Il. 
| Out of the thickest of the —— which bordered 


-| the road, ran a short, —— tramp brandishing — 


——I had thrown into it the day before. “A 





thorn in my heel,” said he, but I ran on in 
fear and heard no more of him. 
3. 
RIDDLES. 


In each of the following riddles, double the final 
letter of the answer of the first part to find the 
answer of the second part. 

I. 
First part. 

I am early in infancy brought to ty view, 
And infirmity shows me as quickly to you. 
Second part. 

In the city or village I’m seen, and indeed 
Wheresoever you find me, a keeper I need, 

Il. 

First part. 
I’m the cradle of statesmen and warriors, too; 

I am something that dogs and that cats often do. 

Second part. 

I'm at home in a North land, mid frost and mid 
snow 

Where ’ a reindeer’s the steed when on journeys I 
go. 


It. 
First part. 

I gave aid when our country declared itself free, 
And our great constitution owes something to me. 
Second part. 

Our American history shows us a name 
That for love and for labors became known to fame. 


4. 
CHARADE. 


My first is the price which the stockbroker paid 
For that which he soon to my second essayed ; 
But failing to do so, he pulled a long face, 

And tied up the whole to put in a safe place. 





Conundrums. 


When is a man like a setting hen? When he is 
honest. 
When is a man like an auger? When he’s a bore. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Come up, April, through the valley, 
In your robes of beauty drest, 
Come and wake your flowery children 
From their wintry beds of rest. 
Come and overblow them softly 
With the sweet breath of the south; 
pres upon them, warm and loving, 
Tenderest kisses of your mouth. 
Phoebe Cary. 

2. April showers bring May flowers. 

3.1. Urn, earner, earnest. 2. On, honor, honest. 
3. Bee, beer, beast. 4. Go, gore, ghost. 5. Hoe, 
hoar, host. 6. Lee, leer, least. 7. Toe, tore, 
toast. 8. Bow, bore, boast. 9. Poe, pour, post. 
10. Lo, lore, lowest. 


4. Toot, Ewe, Noon, Eke, Tat—Tenet. 


5.1. Arail. 2. Seesaw. 3. A shell. 
6. Stroll, troll, roll. Seold, cold, old. Swell, 
— ell. 


- Madder, adder. 
8. 1. After selling 50 lots of five at two cents 
per lot, he had sold all that he had bought at the 
rate of three for one cent. Consequently after 
| that he was selling at five for two cents, marbles 
for which he paid one- = y a cent apiece. 
One hour and 39 minutes. 3. 19. (For every 
train must meet all the trains on the road when 
| starts, and all that start during its journey.) 





































War WIirtH SPAIN seems imminent, as we 
close this record, April 21st. The joint resolutions 
of Congress, demanding that Spain relinquish 
Cuba, were adopted April 19th, and were signed 
by the President the next day. The President 
at the same time transmitted an ultimatum to 
the Spanish government, conveying the demand 
made in the resolutions, and announced that if 
a satisfactory reply were not received by April 
23d, he would proceed to carry the resolutions 
into effect. The Spanish minister at Washing- 
ton, Sefior Polo, on being informed of this action, 
demanded and received his passports, and 
entrusted the protection of Spanish interests 
to the French ambassador and the Austrian- 
Hungarian minister. The Spanish Cortes, whose 
assembling had been hastened, was opened at 
Madrid April 20th by the queen regent in person. 
Her speech from the throne announced that she 
had been obliged te break off relations with the 
United States, and called upon the Spanish 
people to defend her son’s throne and the honor 
and territery of the nation. 

Tue Fina Action of Congress upon the 
joint resolutions directing intervention in Cuba 


was preceded by a contest between the two} / 


houses over the recognition of the Cuban republic. 
The Senate substituted resolutions of its own for 
those which the House of Representatives had 
adopted, and incorporated in these a recognition 
of the republic. The House accepted the 
remainder of the Senate resolutions, but refused 
to agree to the recognition of the republic. The 
resolutions were twice sent to a committee of 
conference. The Senate at length yielded, and 
the resolutions were adopted by the House by a 
vote of 310 to 6, and by the Senate by a vote of 
42 to 35. The negative vote in the Senate 
was cast by Democratic and Populist Senators 
because of the striking out of the recognition 
clause. —_ 


THe RESOLUTIONS are more peremptory 
than those originally adopted by the House of 
Representatives. The first resolution declares 
that the people of Cuba are and of right ought 
to be free and independent ; the second demands 
of the government of Spain that it at onee 
relinquish its authority in Cuba and withdraw 
its land and naval forces from Cuba and Cuban 
waters; the third directs and empowers the 
President to use the entire land and naval forces 
of the United States, and to call the militia of 
the several states into the service of the United 
States, to such an extent as may be necessary to 
carry the resolutions into effect; and the fourth 
disclaims any intention on the part of the United 
States to exercise sovereignty or control over the 


-island except for its pacification. 


THE WAR DEPARTMENT, April 15th, issued 
orders for the concentration at four points in the 
Southern States of six regiments of cavalry, 
the light batteries of five regiments of artillery, 
and twenty-two regiments of infantry. This 
includes the larger part of the regular army. The 
cavalry and artillery were ordered to Chicka- 
mauga, and the infantry regiments were distrib- 
uted between New Orleans, Mobile and Tampa. 


Apout Firry VESSELS altogether have been 
added to our naval strength. The most impor- 
tant are the four swift and large transatlantic 
steamers of the American line, the St. Louis, 
St. Paul, Paris and New York, and four 
steamers of the Morgan line. These last bore 
the Spanish names Ei Sud, El Norte, El 
Rio and El Sol, which have been changed to 
the Dixie, the Yankee, the Prairie and 
the Yosemite, in recognition of the Southern, 
Northern, Central and far Western sections of 
the country. These vessels will be armed and 
equipped as cruisers, and manned by the naval 
reserve to patrol the Atlantic coast-line. The 
Paris has been named the Yale and the New 
York the Harvard. 


THE Imports oF GoLD te this country have 
been exceptionally large of late. During seven 
weeks prior to the 16th of April, the whole 
amount of gold imported or engaged for shipment 
was about $62,000,000. Gold coin has reappeared 
in the customs reeeipts, and the gold reserve in 
the treasury has reached $180,000,000. 

AN IMPORTANT VICTORY IN THR SUDAN 
has been won by the Anglo-Egyptian force, 
commanded by General Sir Her- 
bert Kitchener. An army of 
16,000 dervishes had moved 
northward to attack Berber from 
the east. The British forces, by 
a flank movement, gained pos- 
.. Session of Shendy, midway be- 
t~ tween Berber and Khartum. 
>, This cut off the retreat of the 

dervishes. A few days later, 
the main British force took the 
Gangnes ;TCHENER. dervish position on the Atbara 
by storm, after a sharp engagement, in which 
2000 dervishes were killed, and 4000, including 
the leader, Mahmud, were taken prisoners. 
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Wedding Invitations. | 
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| WALL PAPER 


i SAMPLES MAILED FREE See our 

bd 1898 Prize Designs and other new before 
= buy. Prices—3c., 5e., 7e., 100., I2k¢e., 
end upper roll, and WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
AGENTS WANTED to sell on 
address for 











3 7000 BICYCLES |= 








Crooked People Made Straight for $1.50. 
ertrhcndin heen eal pes hans toed the 
GAMBLE SHOULDER BRACE. 
STEEL SPRINGS keep the shoulders 
i B position. Are cosy to wear. 
omen and all 


Poy mail, prepaid, $1.50; Special 
Brace (heavier steels). $2.00. 
er . G. or Furnishing Goods 


tive 8 hest measure. aaa 
ons 9 if not satisfactor 





Style No.1. 





+ 
B. F. MEAD CYCLE O., CHICAGO. 


Will Carleton’s Magazine, 
‘¢Every Where.’’ 


You have all heard of Will Carleton, 
d editor, author 





7 ete. etc, His magazine, “ EVERY 
: contains his Jatest poems, 
ba and stories. $$ 
50 CENTS A YEAR. 
Trial rs 4 months for 








The F. B. MORSE 
Walking and Bicycling BOOT 


Ladies should examine this stylish, 
ractical, patented shoe. Its new 
eature, the Elastic Web ea it fit 

perfectly: any ankle, The ont 
‘or all occasions, therefore 1 it’s 

economy to wear them. Your 
ealer can get them for you if 
he hasn’t them. i Sizes, 

Black or Tan, 63.85Q. 
We will send Shoes direct from 

factory, without extra cost. 

SATISFACTION 

GUARANTEED. 


















Our Souvenir fadies 
Celluloid Memo.” free, 
comers ya) Wie this Boot 


















afford all the pleasure and 
exercise of bicycling with- 
out the nervous strain and 
danger. You cannot fall, 
and you stop when you 
want to. No instruction 
necessary. Our 98 Model 
weighs only 32 pounds. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


The Tinkham| Cycle aes le 
306-310 West 59th St., New Yi 
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= . The skirt bound with “S, H. & M. ; 
Redfern” is clad in the armor of | 
Stren —dirt-resisting—long-wear 
= Stic—eye-delighting — superla- 
tive—deep—beautiful—richness—ané 
all for a few extra cents. Be sure that 
“S. H. & M.” is stamped on back. ; 
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» Reach’s 
Catchers’ 
Mitts. 


Highest Quality Goods. 
Lowest Prices. 
No. 100 Mitt, Men’s professional 


size with deep pocket, made of fine 
brown leather, ... . Price $1.00. 


No. G P Mitt, Youths’ size, deep 
pocket, made of fine olive and 
green leather, ..... Price 50c. 


No. If Mitt, Boys’ size, all leather 
with finger partitions, . Price 25c. 


Sent on receipt of price. > 
A. J. REACH CO.., Philadelphia, Pa. 





a to nearest 
4 b--- fet m ples. 


22°72 ALFRED PEATS&COSsss"5 


14° st. 

























A Gallon of PURE — OIL mixed 
ith a gallon of 


oll 


| makes 2 gallons of the VERY BEST 
| PAINT in the WORLD for $2.40 or 


oven tae 


of your paint bill. IS FAR MORE DURABLE than Pure 
Wuite LEAD and is ABSOLUTELY NOT POISONOUS 
HAMMAR Paint is made of the BEST OF PAINT MATE- 
RIALS—such as all good painters use, and is ground 


| THICK, VERY THICK. No trouble to mix, any boy can 


do it. It is the COMMON SENSE OF HQUSE PAINT. NO 
BETTER paint can be made at ANY cost, and is 


Not to CRACK, BLISTER, PEEL or CHIP. WE WANT 
TO SEND our booklet, THE TRUTH ABOUT PAINT, to 
VERY person who contemplates painting. It contains 
color combinations and VALUABLE INFORMATION for 
householders. Send a postal to-day, NOW. IT IS FREE. 
. HAMMAR PAINT po2i9 Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
wanted in every town. Extraordini ary 
t to resp ible mer- 





chants. In towns without dealers we want PAINTERS as 
Agents to sell on commission. Advertising matter free. 








HALF YOUR 


lm '\\ 
CYO TIME 5 
IS DARK 


MAKE jeib ian, 





WITH THE 
20% Century~ 
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BICYCLE —. 
Gives two distinet mus: 
FF, notes = ‘perfect ac: 
) double ehime fell = mode.” 
4 The Hit of the Season. 


t d mail i 
4) $1.00 Sear denies baat it. ' 
4 





BEVIN BROS. MFG. CO., 
East Hampten, Conn. 
Penn A. SR. RRR. 











| Fork Crown Safety ) 


The hollow-arch drop-forged fork ¢ 

crown of the Waverley is a triumph 
mechanical 

yet devised. 


Waverley 
oeyoles *65bO 


¥ stine Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind 








Goop One. 


FOREHAND 


Single-Shot Guns. 


Made in 12 and 16 bore and war- 
ranted in the use of nitro powder. 
Rebounding lock, half pistol grip. 
Fitted with the Forehand Automatic 
Ejector, the most Perfect Ejector ever 
roduced. Beautiful in shape, match- 
ess in =~ Workmanship equal 
to our hi rade double guns. 
Retail $7. 3 with plain steel 
barrel ; $8.00 with twist barrel. 
If your dealer can’t supply 
you we’ll sell you direct at 
these prices, cash with 
order; but ask him 
first, it’s handier. 


FOREHAND ARMS 


COMPANY, 
Worcester, a 
Mass. 



















































DISTANCE OF THE DoG-Star.—Dr. David | 
Gill, whose measures of the parallaxes of the 


stars, by means of which their distances can be 
alculated, are among the most accurate known, 
has recently deduced anew the results of his 
observations of Sirius, the dog-star, which is the 
brightest star in the heavens. He thinks we-may 


now regard its parallax as satisfactorily deter- | 


mined at 0.37 of a second of are. This makes 
the distance of Sirius in miles 51,000,000,000,000. 
In other words the dag-star is nearly five hundred 
and fifty thousand times farther from the earth 
than the sun is. 


New Way T0 PRESERVE Woop.—A new 
method of preserving wood from decay, known 
as the Haskim process, is being tried on a. large 
scale in England. Instead of withdrawing the 
sap and injecting creosote or some other anti- 
septic substance, as is usually done, Mr. Haskin 
submits the wood to superheated air, under a 
pressure of fourteen atmospheres. By this 
process, it is averred, the sap is chemically 
changed into a powerful antiseptic mixture, 
which, by consolidating with the fibre, strength- 
ens as wel] as preserves the wood. 

A PROJECTILE’S GAIN OF SPEED.—Recent 
experiments with improved instruments for 
measuring the velocity of projectiles have shown 
that the speed goes on increasing after the missile | 
has left the mouth of the cannon. Leaving the | 
muzzle with a velocity of about 1474 feet in a 
second, a projectile has been observed to increase 
its speed to about 1689 feet per second within the 
first six feet. It is only after having travelled 
about twenty-five yards that the projectile’s 





velocity becomes reduced to the speed that it had 
on leaving the muzzle. This is ascribed to the 
impulse of the expanding gas being felt for some 
distance beyond the cannon’s mouth. 

ARIZONA’S PETRIFIED FoREST.—The Secre- 
tary of the Interior is considering a proposition 
to make a government reservation of the petrified 
forest in Arizona. It is said that the wonderful 
collection of silicified tree-trunks of which the 
forest consists is being rapidly despoiled for 
commercial purposes. The petrified forest is in 
Apache County near Iolbrook. Not only stumps 
and roots, but entire tree-trunks of great size 
are found converted into hard agate, preserving 
the form of every cell and fibre. Some of the 
sections, cut across the trunks, are four feet in 
diameter, so that polished tops for tables are 
made out of a single piece. These exhibit, in 
the most exquisite manner, the grain of the 
original wood, beautified by a brilliant display of 
interblending colors. A company has been 
formed to mine the forest for stone to be used in 
architectural and decorative work ; and the only 
way to save this wonderful natural curiosity, 
which, as far as known, has no equal in the 
world, is said to be by turning it into a forest 
reserve, an 

Wuat Locusts WILt not Eat.—It is said 
that the castor-oil plant is ab- 
horred by nearly all members gegy 
of the animal world; that moles <3, 
may be driven from a lawn by 
planting a few eastor-beans in 
it, and that neither the terrible 
“army-worm,” nor the all- 
destroying locust will eat it. 





A Curious FLowER WREATH. — Miss 
Elizabeth Taylor, writing in Popular Science 
News of the plants and flowers of Iceland, 
describes a curious sight which she witnessed 
in the lava-fields near Reykjahlid. Noticing 
wreaths of steam issuing from the summit of a 
small voleano, she climbed up there, and found 
a band about two feet wide, of beautiful plants, 
bearing large flowers, encircling the interior line 
of the crater. The steam warmed the flowers 
and the rim of rocks protected them. from the 
cold winds without. 


: Drops or Arr.—It is not an uncommon sight 
ina laboratory where experiments with liquefied 
air are being conducted, to see drops of air falling 
on a lecture table and running about, exactly like 
drops of water on a hot stove. In fact, the table 
may be regarded as “red-hot” in comparison 
with the temperature of the liquefied oxygen and 
nitrogen of which the drops consist. 


Istr A Forming Sun ?—Remarkable photo- 
graphs of the “ring nebula” in the constellation 
Lyra have recently been made at the Meudon 
Observatory near Paris. These pictures show a 
eteat deal of diffused nebulous matter inside the 
ring, but none outside, while in the centre appears 
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Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tion and promotes the growth of the hair. + [Ade. 








10 STAMPS, Album & List FREE ! 100 dif. stamps, fine, 
only 10c. Agts. wtd. 50%. C. A. STEGMAN, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Porcelain -Lined 
Refrigerators 


White, everlasting porcelain moulded into one 
piece, lines every food compartment. 
ness makes every corner light as day, so you can 
see anything spilled there. The glaze enables 
you to wipe it up with acloth. That's about all 
the cleaning ever necessary. 


HEALTHFUL 


The white- 


Th 
aay aces 


ODORLESS 


Durable because the porcelain never breaks. 
Nothing can craze, crack, chip nor it. The 
whole construction is so skiliful that ice lasts till 
you wonder at it. They save their cost over and 
over in the ice that other refrigerators waste. The 
first cost is more than of some kinds, but it goes 
into making them economical. We save you the 
dealer’s profit by selling direct, freight prepaid. 
Nobody who could see one of these refrigerators 
would want the food of a lifetime kept in a poorer 
kind. We therefore sell on approval. Our new 
ca e, with pictures in colors, shows how 
dainty they are; write for it. 


MONROE REFRIGERATOR CO., 
Box M, Lockland, Ohio. 


Samples on exhibit in New York, Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati and Chicago. Write us for address. 








The “SOLAR” 
Burns 
Gas! 









ences 
with oil, 
The New Acetylene 
= Gas Lamp Can’t 
— Blow nor Jar Out. 
, 
It’s Perfection. 
No cleaning necessary; needs no attention 
after lighting; ly wy its own gas, which is 
made from tablets that can be carried in the 


_" 


pocket. Lamp can at any e, 
any one, to burn from two to six hours, at a cost 
of 44 cent an Throws a clear, bright light 
100 feet. F 
From your dealer, or sent prepaid for $4.00. ; 
FREE. Our catalogue, which tells all about ( 
the greatest Bicycle Lamp of the year. Fr 
C 


BADGER BRASS MFG. CO., Kenosha, Wis. 








the image of a star. ‘This star can also be seen 

With a telescope. But the drawings of the ring | 
vebula made by Herschel in 1833, by Lord Resse 

in 1844, and by Trouvelot in 1873, show no star | 
there, and Monsieur Rabourdan thinks this may | 
indicate that changes are going on in the nebula ; | 
Such, for instance, as the formation of a solar | 
body within the ring, 





Bedr 
en Suite, in Enamel colors, for the 





Don’t 
Sell 
Your 
Old 
Bicycle 


just because it looks shabby. You can, fora few 
cents, make it appear like this year’s wheel with 
one or two coats of 


NEAL’S ’CYCLE ENAMEL 


in any of the popular colors, and do the work 
yourself. This Enamel is made especially to with- 
stand extreme exposure and constant vibration. 
id are also made for woodwork, 
Neal s Enamels furniture, wicker, earthen 
and metal ware, and for bath-tubs, foot-baths. 
sinks, etc.. where the action hot and cold 
water, steam and moisture must be resisted. 
OUR BOOKLET, “Enamels and Enameling,” with 
color — ee telling how and what to use 
it for, will be SENT FREE. 
















Address Detroit, 
Dep't B, Mich. 
T° those advisin. us of articles they 

wish to enamel we 
Parlor, Dining-Room, ‘oom and Kitch- 


children. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





The Factor 
of Safety 


is greatest in the 
strong, enduring, 
time tried 


Ze ~ C) 

“ BUILT LIKE A WATCH 

Every ounce of material used in its 
construction is of the best quality, 
skillfully handled by expert work- 


men, carefully inspected and tested. 


Sterling prices for 98: Road Models, $60 and 
. Racers, $85. Chainless, $125. Tandems, 
1125. Send 6c in stamps for Catalogue. 


High-grade wheels within everybody’s reach. 
STERLING CYCLE WORKS, 
274-276-278 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


vose 


PIANOS 
46 Years 


Are unsurpassed in 
Tone, Beauty, and Durability. 


S€ 


Y our new system of payments every family 
in mod circ es can own a fine 
Piano. We take old instruments in ex- 

















Have been 
manufactured 





change and deliver the piano im your 
house free of expense. Write for catalogue and 


full ex 
S€ 


VOSE PIANO CO., 
174 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 











| $393333533 3939339393339 93333333 


NO MORE 
















Racine Feet, 10 Cents. 

( Copyrighted.) 

We sell = just the feet 
of stockings, fast black 
or bleached white. They 
can be sewed to the leg 
of old stockings, making 
hosiery as good 


handlethemorderdirect. 
Sizes 5 te 104%. Cotton, 10 
cts. per pair; 6 pairs for 
50 cents. Merino wool, 15 
cents per pair; 4 pairs for 
50 cents. Agents wanted. 


as new. @ 


If your dealer does not @ 


3 











RAPHAEL 


LOOK WELL—FEEL WELL—WEAR WELL. 


washed ; when soiled, reverse, wear again, then discard. 
10 Cottars or 5 pair Cuffs, 25 Cents. 
At Dealers. Send 6 cents for Sample Collar and Cuffs. 
Choice of Six Styles. Mention Name and Size. 


Seeteasd 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY, 
Franklin Street, New York. 95 Milk St., Dept. 9, 


LADIES 


If a boy or girl comes to 
your door to sell you 


BLUINE 


buyit. You have to have 
laundry bluing and you'll 

Bluine to be the best 
and the 











7 





bluing you ever 
Will not settle. 
streak clothes. Cannot 
be spilled, for it is not a 
aoe. A lec. pac 

w 

the average family for 
four months, We are 
giving them _ valuable 
remiums to have them 
introduce 
day we'll 
through the stores. 


dren you encourage them 


want for themselves. 








will send a cardboard | 4 40z. cash commission. 


| BLUINE CO., Box 105, Concord Jct., Mass. 





ne send to your er 
for it — most of them 
keep it now. 

We give boys and girls a nickel-plated Watch, also a 
Chai and Charm, or any other premium selected from 
our large premium list for selling 1 doz. packages of 

uine at 10 cents each. We send the Bluine post-paid 
and iet the children sell it before sending us any 
money. If they don't want o preetem we allow 2 cts. 

Send full name and address. 











f no child calls on_you | 
ust when you need Blu- | 


buying from the chil- | 


to earn the things they | 


DARNING. @. 


: 


o 
% 


Collars and Cuffs. 


| ing. 
Made of fine cloth, both sides finished alike, not to be | A. E. LITTLE & COMPANY, 


| 
| 
} 


CHEAPEST | \ 


used. | 
Will not | ¥ 


e 
ll blue the laundry of | 


employing children and | 
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>Lengthens the life of 
leather—acts as a preserv- 

ative as well as a polish. 

> Keeps a new shoe from 

3 looking old—makes an 

8 old shoe look new. The 

sresult of many years’ 

Bstudy of leather pecu- 
liarities. For men’s, wo- 
men’s, and children’ 
shoes. 

8 dealers. Made by the 
makers of the famous 

3 Vici Kid, famous for 
its durability and 

> softness wherever 
shoes are worn. 


An illustrated 
§ book about the 





Babics Cry 


Is it colic, teeth, hunger, 
papa, or mamma? ‘‘Moth- 
er’s Free Library,’’ Vol. 


V., tells how to find out. 
Davidson Rubber Co., Boston, Mass. 


Enclose a 2c. stamp and we will send a free 
sample of ‘“‘ Davidson’s Health Nipple.” 


SOROSIS 


The New Shoe 
for Women. 


Admired 
Everywhere. 


Correct in point of 
scientific construction. 
Endorsed by thousands of 
exacting buyers. Pronounced 
by competent judges to be the 


s14 











TRADE-MARK 
REGISTERED, 


perfection of high-grade shoe- Deaiers 
making. _.. 
Fit, Style, SOROSIS 
Quality, 
Not found in any other 


women’s shoe. It has all the 
good features of a $6.00 
custom-made. 
Exclusive st 
shapes in all leat 
seasons, 


*3.50 bir. 


By mail on receipt of 
rice, delivery free, ii not 
ound at your dealers, 

State Size, Width, Style, 
Color, and whether Button, 
Lace or Oxford when order 
Catalogue Free. 


eee and 
ners for all 


Mfrs., LYNN, MASS. 
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Makes Ice Cream in 3% Mimites. 


** THE ONLY FREEZER THAT HAS ALL 
PARTS COVERED WITH PURE BLOCK TIN. 








> le vour DeaLer W/LtNO7 suemy you, } 
WE WILL SEND ANY SIZE PREPAID 
UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE... 292417 








201 $150 302 S180 40h $225 6025280 8 Or $360 10 013480 





The. cous Companion is an illustrated weekly 
e 


pages. Its su a price is 
1S A ta, payment in advan 

Twelve or sixteen pages are reais given to sub- 

ceribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional ae oe oe } ht-which is the number 

ven for t to the subscribers from 
the Dublsners. 

New nae 
Tahe te year. 

Mone for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 

r directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions 

Payment fer the Com anion, when sent by mail, 
Yhoul Id "et t-office Money-Order, 
Bank Cheek. or oa ratt, or an Lt a Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN PROCU RED, 
send the money in a eee Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 


at any time 





can 


ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 
Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper F stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 


Returning P i paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue i we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own ris 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 


strangers 


THE YOUTH’S 


getting out; but probably his struggles saved his 
life, by preventing him from becoming benumbed 
with cold. Somehow he got air enough to save 
him from suffocation. 

However, at last he did become exhausted, and 
was unable to struggle any more. The end must 
have come soon. But when darkness fell, and 
little Leon had not come home, his parents began 
to look for him. No one seemed to have seen 
him in the neighborhood. But at last some one 
reported that he had noticed the boy on the big 
transport sled, and he also remembered the sled 
well enough so that the driver of it was identified 
and found. 

But the driver had seen nothing of a small boy 
on his sled. The inquirer was about to go away 
in discouragement when the driver exclaimed: 

“There was a big snow-slide struck my sleigh 
this noon. 1 wonder if he could have been on it 
then?” 

He remembered about where the avalanche had 
fallen, and with the little boy’s parents he went 
to the place. As a sort of forlorn hope, they 
began to dig; and lo! in a few moments, at the 
hour of quarter past seven, Leon was unearthed— 
or unsnowed. He was exhausted, benumbed, 
scarcely conscious, but alive. Doctors were 
called, and before long the boy was in his own 
bed at home and sleeping peacefully. 


HIS HALF. 


The communism which obtains in the Friendly 
Isles is a little embarrassing to white men who 
employ native servants, for it is impossible to 
make the servants understand that all the food in 
the larder is not their property and that of their 
friends. But the king’s chaplain got over this 
difficulty by making a definite arrangement with 
his housekeeper. 

“Understand,” said he, “that half of every Pig 
belongs to me and my friends. The other half is 


yours. 
He turned the arrangement to 





t in another direction. His 





HIVES. 


HIS most distressing eruption, 
known medically as urti- 
caria, and popularly also 
as nettle-rash, hardly 
needs a description, for 
there is scarcely any one 
who has not at some time 
in his life suffered from it 
more or less. It consists 
in the sudden appearance of one or more puffy 
swellings on the skin, hard, and of a whitish or 
pinkish color, which itch and burn and sting 
intolerably. 

These wheals may be no larger round than a 
pea, or they may be of the size of a silver dollar 
or even larger. They usually last only a few 
hours or a few minutes, but may persist for a day 
or more. Sometimes they keep coming out in 
successive crops on the same or different parts of 
the body. 

The wheals generally disappear as rapidly as 
they come, and with them disappears every sign 
of the eruption, except, perhaps, the marks of the 
finger-nails which the sufferer has dug into his 
skin in the vain effort to quiet the itching. 

The causes of hives are numerous, but in the 
greater number of cases they are referable to some 
error in diet. Some people cannot eat shell-fish 
of any kind without paying for their indiscretion 
by an attack of urticaria; others are similarly 
affected by some kinds of berries or nuts, or by 
certain drugs. Irritation of the skin by medicinal 
applications, such as arnica or iodine, by poisons, 
such as that of the nettle or of certain insects, or 
by the underclothing, as well as the action of a 
very low temperature, may also produce an 
eruption of hives. 

If it is possible to discover the cause and to 
remove it, the treatment of urticaria becomes a 
very simple matter. While the eruption lasts the 
itching and stinging may be relieved somewhat 
by bathing the parts in a strong solution of 
bicarbonate of soda, borax, household ia, 
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garden, 
Fth be pe rot 
to gain 


“Now, . “said he to his housekeeper, “this is 
pg A te bad! You know you like the front half 
© pi. because it contains the tongue and 
Gore ell, I arranged that the front half of 
every .pig should be yours; one PS look at the 
harm your hp are doing! y halves can e 
no harm. 1 the mischief is done by yours. 
you can’t ae the pigs out of the garden I Shall 
change and Kbep the front halves for myself.” 


which he is very fond, is fenced, ‘bu 
allowed ta to go where they will, are apt 
mis: 


HOW HE LOST HIS JOB. 
An exchange tells the story of an old colored 


man who asked a white man if he could give him | § 


work. The white man asked the negro if he had 
a boat. When the negro replied, “Yes, boss,” 
the white man responded: 


“Well, fee see all that driftwood floating down 
the rive 
“Yes, ” was the reply. 


“Well. th then,” continued the white man, “you 
ty out in the river and catch that driftwood, and 
Pl Egive ‘ou half you get.” 
e colored —_ > worked hard for a while, when 
= of a sudden he stopped and pulled for the 
shore. 


On being asked the reason for his return, he 
replied, ‘Dat wood is jest as much mine as ‘tis 
his. IL vaint gwine to give him any, and so I’m out 
of work agin.” 


SACRIFICING HIS CURLS. 


A pat illustration of the sort of man who “breasts 
the biows of circumstance” is given in a story 
told of a dashing, handsome Englishman who 
came to Canada in 1832, took up several thousand 
acres in the Huron tract and began building a 
homestead. 

He wore long curls, then the fashion. One da 
the mortar needed for the building “ Ges re ince 
lacked hair. Mr. Rainsford cut off 
ve curls,’ chopped ak save sultabie vay 
and mixed them in the mo 

“The chimney-corner to D this day,” says “The 
Canada Company,” “bears testimony to the riches 
on the outside of a cranium and to the bump of 

termination they covered.” 





alcohol, or vinegar and water. 

A useful application is carbolic acid, one part 
in thirty parts of water, with a little glycerine. 
Sometimes an ointment containing carbolic acid, 
borax or boracic acid, zinc or chloroform is very 
grateful. 





A SEVEN-YEAR-OLD’S ADVENTURE. 


Gis was betel le cate botee neck. 
When the said, “Are you friz?” 
He replied, “Yes, 1 is— 

But we ‘don't éall this cold in Quebec!” 

So sings the poet of the burning jungle, Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling. His song is supposed to relate 
to an imaginary case; but meantime a young boy 
of Montreal has actually been buried in a snow- 
drift, quite over his head, so deep that he could 
not dig out, and remained buried from noon until 
quarter past seven in the evening. 

The story of his adventure is thrilling, and 
affords a telling glimpse of winter life in Montreal. 
The boy’s name is Leon Mahoney, and he is only 
seven years old. On the eleventh of February 
last he was engaged in the sport of “catching 
rides” on the public street. He hung on behind a 
big transport sleigh, whose driver did not notice 
him. 

As the sleigh, with the boy behind, was passing 
along Ann Street, in which street little Leon lived, 
a great quantity of snow fell off a roof upon the 
sleigh. The avalanche not only knocked Leon 
off, but buried him. He tried to squirm out, but 
the snow was heavy, and the long fall from the 
roof had so packed it that the little fellow could 
not move. 

No one saw the boy carried down by the snow. 
The driver, unaware that he had lost a passenger, 
drove on. People passed and repassed, within 
two or three feet of the spot where Leon was 
vainly writhing, but no one could hear his smoth- 
ered cries for help. 

Hours passed. Leon still struggled, but vainly— 
vainly in the respect that he came no nearer to 





FOR SYMMETRY. 


Lord Selkirk had a formal garden,—an Italian 
garden, as it is called,—and his gardener was 
very proud of it. 





One by by 8 the Golden Penny, ‘Lora Selkirk 
found a boy shut up in the summer-house at the | 
end of the terrace at St. es Isle, and was | 
informed by his gardener that it was for stealing 
a ples. On reaching the other end of the terrace, | 

re there was another summer-house, Selkirk 
beheld the gardener’s son looking dolefully out of 
the window. 

“Eh, co ,what’s this? Has your boy been 
stealing, too 

a, oe lord,”’ was the answer. “I just 
put him i in for semetry. 


PREFERRED ENGLISH. 


French politeness is proverbial, and deservedly 
80, if the following is a fair example of it. 


Soome, a shop in a French city. 
Any aad ooley voo —_ _-—— . 
vs oa ardon onsieur can spea! 
the Englts to me = 
Briton—Why so? Can’t you understand my 
French? 
The. Proprietor—Monsieur, I am from the ——, 
and find it difficult to comprehend the 
Parisian accent.— Pick-Me-Up. 


HARDLY SO. 


In no situation, probably, is the stammering 
infirmity more calamitous than in making a 
proposition of marriage. An exchange gives us 
this dialogue: 

Mr. Stutterly to Miss Grace ——: “‘M-m-m-iss 
G-G-G-G-G-G-Grace, I-I-I-I W-W-W-w-w-want you 
to b-b-b-b-be m-m-m-m-my — 

“What did you say, git Stutter] y s 

“W-W-W-W-W-W-Won't you b- oe my wu- 
wu-wu-wu-wife, I-I-I-I-I-I 





“O George, this is so sudden? 


COMPANION. 


Throat Troubles commence with a Cough, Cold 
or Sore Throat. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” give im- 
mediate relief. Sold only in boxes. 25 cents. (Ade. 


WANTED NOW. «.'citsnsn te ag 
Bee eor-Eolcers. Samp. Lock free for two-cent 


mp. ay joy weights ; burglar-proof. 
% 0.00 a oo * write quick. 
HARD & 


CO., Dept: 2, Pris actphia, Pa. 
O’NEILL’S 


6th Ave., 20th to 21st Street, 
NEW YORK. 
wa 
The Best Department 


Store in the Country. 
a« 


Millinery, Dry Goods, Silks, 
Laces, Upholstery, Furniture, 
House-furnishing Goods, China 
and Glassware. In fact Every- 
thing for Use or Ornament of 
Person or House . . . 





























»« 
To Our Out-of-Town 


Friends. 


OUR SEMI-ANNUAL CATA- 
LOGUE NOW READY. SEND 
FOR A COPY. MAILED TO YOU 
FREE. IT’ CONTAINS FULL 
INFORMATION ABOUT OUR 
GOODS AND PRICES. .... 


Orders by Mail Receive 
Careful Attention. 
H. O’NEILL & COMPANY, 
New York. 
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P * Contains as much flesh-form- ‘ 


» ing matter as beef.” 4 
. : 


Walter Baker & Co's 


ral Breakfast 


(dcoa 


“ Has stood the test of more 

than bea — al = 
all classes of peop 

and for purity and honest 

worth is unequalled.” 

—Medical and Surgical Journal, 
















TRADE-MARK. 
Costs Less Than ONE CENT a Cup. 
Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. x0. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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Write for Ke handsome § and Summer 
2 Fashion No. 45, con’ -~, i; eve} wasrening 
new and nobby ie "Ladies’ Street 


Walking Skirts, Waists, Cloaks and taittnery , "er is 
the asking and no stylish lady can 


be without it. We are ——— ande sell —_ 


at 
* subject to customer's oval. Roth need be 
kept cg guatomens approval. on 








: 


This bs id Ladies’ Sik C f llent 
+; qualit naa Nocena taffeta rN: lined and 
inter! lined, fancy 7 plegted ris : wen cullen, wi, large 
cal toni toe weemcbecongd FN 


: magnificent, Ladies "Silk Waiking Skirt of 
re black brocaded 
s fined sind al iaterlined, gathered back or Tafiste | Silk, well 


es 
SC voy pretty art, skirt, same style ‘as above, cof 


“pee wie B.GROSS) B.GROSS\ kt 


THE nea MAIL-ORDER CLOAK HOUSE. 
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Mellin’s 
Food Baby. 






ERVA HARTWELL. ANACOSTIA, D.C. 


MELLIN’S FOOD 


Our little girl was raised upon Mellin’s 
Food and is certainly a prima facie testi- 
monial of its merits. 

Mrs. Berta Hartwett. 


Mellin’s Food prepared with 
milk as directed, is a practical 
and satisfactory substitute for 
mother’s milk. Babies fed 
on Mellin’s Food grow to be 
strong, happy, rugged children. 


Send us a postal for a free sample 
of Mellin's Food. 


DOLIBER-GOODALE CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 








A 
Hart, 
Schaffner 
& Marx 
Sack Suit 


(Exact reproduction.) 


Swell summer suits 
of Scotch Cheviots, 
Cassimeres, T weeds 
and Fancy Worst- 
eds, Nobby Checks 
and Plaids in Gray, 
Brown or the new 
Olive shades; also 
—_ Blue or Black. 


Copyright he newest of fine 
1898 merchant tailor 
Hart, fabri F — 
Schaffner — inings, fancy 

Marx. sleeve lin- 
. double stitched 


seams, turned Ivory 
buttons. Trousers 
have loops for belt. 
These suits are su- 
perbly tailored. Sizes to fit every figure. $ | 5 
Some at $10, $12, $14, others at $18, $20, $22 

us and 


made bi 

WE GUARANTEE for S270 mate 8. & OM.” 
to be free from im nts material and workman- 
ship, to be cut in the —y correct fashion; sewed we 
silk thread, tailored by skilled workmen and made : 
dependable cloth, thoroughly sponged and shrun 

M. garment prove unsatisfactory 
returned and the 


Should any H. S. & 
and not as above represented it may be 
money will be refunded. 
Be sure to look for this 
trade-mark 


Hart, Schaffner & Marx Guar- 
anteed’ Clothing is for sale by 
those dealers only, who sell the 
best goods. Foraddress of dealers 
in your immediate re, and 
our “Style Book (E,) beauti- 
_ illustrated, telling what men 

ould wear and when, write to 
™ Every man who cares for his 
ao appearance should have ‘Style Book (E.)’ 


HART, SCHAFFNER & MARX, CHICAGO. 
Largest Makers in the World of Fine Clothing for Meo. 





inside the collar of 
the coat. 
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The “A, B, Ab,” 


of cleanliness:—Use Pearline, upstairs, 

downstairs, inside, outside, everywhere. 

Cleanness with Pearline is easier 

than with soap. Then, if a woman 

uses Pearline, isn’t everything 

likely to be kept cleaner? ‘Hard 

work” is the reason for leaving many 

things dirty. Pearline leads to better 
living, comfort, health, economy. 56T 


SSSSS 42277 
THE LUCKY CURVE ~*é:* “JOINTLESS” 


Geo. S. Parker Fountain Pen. 
No Nozzle to Break—No Nozzle to get ‘‘Stuck’"’"—No JointtoLeak. Lucky Curve and Spring Lock pa 


“ a p 
WE have revolutionized Fountain Pen making by producing a Jointless” in Position. 

pen without a joint. The old joint or nozzle is done away with. There is no screw thread to 

and 








The30Days 
Trial Begun 











” 


break or leak upon the fingers in this clean, perfect pen. By combining our “ Lucky 

Spring Lock Device, as shown in small cut, so that it SPRINGS INTO THE END of the barrel or reser- 

voir, we have produced the pen long desired by critical users. You cannot soil the fingers, it is the 

perfection of simplicity, and brings the ink and gold pen closer together, making a quick and sure 

response in writing. It’s the hit of pen-making and fills the requirements of business men, book- 
keepers, stenographers, stddents and correspondent 

Made in $2.50, $35.00, $3.50 and $4.00 sizes. 
Our “Silver Dollar’’ Pen, $1.00. ‘‘ Special’’ Pen, $1.50. 

Lf your dealer won't supply yous 

we will. You owe it to yourself to 

see our Booklet. We mail it Free, 


PARKER PEN COMPANY, 90 Mill Street, JANESVILLE, WIS. 


| It’s the Way we Knit it 


across the shoulders, bust and hips that makes our 


F 
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The Whole Family supplied with Laundry and Toilet Soaps for a year at 
Half Price. Sent Subject to Approval and Payment after Thirty Days’ Trial. 
T IS WISE ECONOMY TO USE Goop Soap. Our soaps are sold entirely on their merits, 
with our guarantee of purity. THOUSANDS OF FAMILIES USE THEM, and have for 
many years, in every locality, many in your vicinity. 


saves you half the regular retail prices ; half 
he Larkin Plan the cost. You pay but the usual retail value 
of the soaps and all middlemen’s profits 
are yours in a premium, itself of equal value. One premium is A White Enameled 
Steel, Brass- Trimmed, Bow-Foot Bed. Metallic beds add beauty and cheerfulness 
to the chamber, while they convey a delightful feeling of cleanliness that invites repose. 
Union Suit shape to the figure perfectly. Our Patent They harmonize perfectly with furniture of any wood or style. Brass top rod at head and 
Tension Yoke gives elasticity and fit to the garment at foot, and heavy brass, gold-lacquered trimmings, Malleable castings, will never break, 
the place most severely tested. It is our own way of Detachable ball-bearing casters, 4% feet or were? Aer ere RAR ARARS BEES Pee P et Ee 
knitting and is exclusive with the 4 or 3% feet wide. 6% feet long. Head, Our Great Combination Box. 
4% feet, foot, 3%{ feet high. Corner posts 
Enough to last an Average Family one Full Vear. 


W 1 inch in diameter. Very strong and will 
LE IS ost et ost last a lifetime. 


If, after thirty days’ trial, you find all the 


Hn, 4 Soaps, etc., perfect in quality and the pre- 
| INION SUI | S | a mium entirely satisfactory and as stated, 
e remit $10.00; if not, notify us goods are 


: ‘ J subject to our order. We make no charge 
A glance commends the suit to your judgment for ae you use. a 
—a trial to your comfort and purse. In warm hh Payment in advance, secures a nice additional 
THROOS A weather the old style two-piece suit neither 5 dl present for the lady of the house, and shipment day 
er gives comfort nor perfect dress, but there is an HH a - order — aye =a promptly if 
- ‘ i i ah @ BOX Or PREMIUM G0es NOT prove all expected. 
undergarment, comfortable as the skin, over which outer garments show 4 Safe delieery guarantecd. The transaction le net 
to advantage. It is the Lewis Union Suit. For warm weather ask for 4 complete until you are satisfied. 
“Siltrine,’”’ soft as silk but much cheaper. It is ideal summer underwear. 4@- Many youths and maidens easily earn a 
FREE. 24 samples of fabrics and our new finely Illustrated Catalogue for a 2c. stamp. Chautauqua Desk or Bed or other premium free 
LEWIS KNITTING COMPANY, 208 Main Street, Janesville, Wis. by — the contents of a Combination Box 
among a few neighbors who readily pay the 
listed retail prices. This provides the $10.0c 
needful to pay our bill, and gives the young folk 
the premium as “a middleman’s profit.” The 
wide success of this plan confirms all our claims 
The Independent, New York, says: The Larkin Soap 
Mfg. Co. make our readers a wonderful offer. Not 
| do they give you a box of excellent laundry soap 
and toilet articles of great value, but they also give 
each purchaser a valuable premium, and we person- 
ally know they carry out what they promise. 
Booklet Handsomely Illustrating 
IS Premiums s2nt on request. LLL LEE EE 


fase ise, THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. — sS08'0vs. 
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This List of Contents Changed as Desired. 
100 BARS “SWEET HOME” SOAP. . - $6.00 

For all laundry and household pur- 

poses it has no superior. Large burs. 
10 BARS WHITE WOOLLEN SOAP... 70 

A perfect soap for flannels. 
12 Pkgs. BORAXINE SOAP POWDER (fullibs.) 1.20 

An unequalled laundry luxury. 
4 BARS HONOR BRIGHT SCORING SOAP, -20 
1-4 DOZ. MODJESKA COMP1':XION SOAP, -60 

Perfume exquisite. A matchless beau- 

er. 





1-4 DOZ. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP, . 30 
14 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP, 26 
1-4 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP, 26 
1-4 30 





DOZ. LARKIN’S TAR SOAP ae 
Unequalled for washing the hair. 
1-4 DOZ. SULPHUR SOAP . ° ° ° ° 30 
1 ° 30 








BOTTLE, 1 oz., JESKA PERFUME 

Delicate, refined, popular, lasting. 
1 JAR, 2 ozs., MODJESKA COLD CREAM .. 26 
Soothing. Cures chappcd skin. 











1 BOTTLE MODJESKA TOOTH POWDER ° 26 
Preserves the teeth, hardens the 
gums, sweetens the breath. 
1 STICK WITCH HAZEL SHAVING SOAP. i 
THE CONTENTS, Bought at Retail, Cost . $10.00 
THE PREMIUM, worth at Retail. _10.00 
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general 
blacking, and SUN PASTE for . 
quick use—and don’t be fooled with any other. 











>» $350 § 
$300 ~~» $350 SHOES 
UR New Spring and Summer Shoes are, we 
think, the best we have ever shown, and 
combined with their well-known qualities for 


comfort and service, compare favorably with 
any shoes sold at higher prices. eenaenan 


AN 


N. 
a ) 
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They are made in all varieties of the best im- 
ported and domestic leathers by skilled workmen 
in 155 different styles and widths from A to EE, 
and sold through our 55 exclusive stores in the 
large cities and by 5,000 dealers located in every 
section of the United States 


Zi 
a 


ga 


None genuine unless W. L. Douglas name Were participated in by the Champions of the World of that day, and were 
and price is stamped on bottom. If not con- WS ay ee pe 
eer So ae nes ee RE 2 GAKFORD, HUNT or BROWN SADDER, for they plone em 
Order Department. We send shoes everywhere EE The Garford Manufacturing Co. 21 Pine Sty Elyria O. 
on receipt of price with 25c. extra for carriage. . 2 festboro, Mass. 


State size and width wanted, we can fit you. 


Cate. W. L. Douglas, Brockton, nae, 3 





Cedar 8 
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Pianos! Orcans! FREE! : 


Testtrial for 80 daysin yourownhome, NO MONEY REQUIRED IN ADVANCE 


PIANOS = ORGANS FROM $25.°° Up 


paneling Povent, (Ge CASH or EASY PAYMENTS. © 
NEW SOUVENIR CATALOGUE 


justrat nm 10 colors. orth its Weight 
charges onitand sendit FREE, all you have 
‘ ‘or it to-da lease. Remember this is the 
4 ed house of Counts & CO., the only firm in the 

a rom Facto ‘am: rect. 
t - pa ft Bn rice. We save ‘ou from $35.00 














“I worked five o4 3 “It took me just “j 

veus’” You Can Do it in a Few Days. ““twetene™ 
Just go among your friends and sell Baker’s Teas, Etc. The work 
is easy and your friends will be interested in your success, and when 
you receive the reward you will be proud of your Bicycle (High-Grade) 
and proud of having earned it. Sell a total of 150 Ibs. for a Ladies’ or 
Gentlemen’s High-Grade Bicycle (lower grades for 125 and 100 Ib. sales) ; 
90 Ibs. for a Youths’ or Maidens’ Bicycle; 60 Ibs. for a Boys’ or Girls’ 
Bicycle ; 50 lbs. for Waltham or Elgin Gold Watch and Chain, or Dinner 
Set, or Silver Tea Service ; 45 Ibs. for Queen Kitchen Cabinet; 40 Ibs. for 
Musie Box, or Brass Bedstead ; 25 Ibs. for Solid Silver Watch and Chain, 
Chenille Portiéres, Mandolin, Guitar, Violin, Autoharp, Tea Set or 
Banquet Lamp; 35 lbs. for Gramophone — machine) or Parlor 
Clock; 30 Ibs. for Shot-Gun or Case of Silver Knives, Forks, ete. (26 
pieces), or ioe Camera; 10 Ibs. for Gold Ring or Crescent Camera; 
at who! 7 6 lbs. for Small Typewriter or Electric Battery ; 175 Ibs. for Parlor Organ. 


SI5#o5 » CURR Sk ; and Organ Make WAOHIN | Fe EXPRESS PREPAID. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE, ETC. 
BooyP AP tk W. G. BAKER (Dept. Y), SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
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an American article, used all over the world to 
brighten homes, to banish dirt, and to promote 
that cleanliness which self-respect demands and 
the lack of which forfeits the respect of all. 

Is your home as bright as it should be, or must 
you “pull down the blinds to hide the dirt’? 

Laugh at your storekeeper, if he does not keep 
it. Scold him if he offers you a substitute. 


Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday Friday Saturday 


USE USE USE USE USE 
ON ON ON ON ON ON 
OILCLOTHS DISHES BRASSES DRESSERS PAINT KETTLES 
ENT AND ANTS) AND ANT. EXT) 
FLOORS SILLS) KNIVES TABLES WALLS PANS 


USED EVERY WEEK-DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAY, 





